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Editorial 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION AS A BUSINESS CONCERN 


It will surely be a source of considerable satisfaction, not to say 
of pride, to every member of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South to be assured by the Treasurer’s report 
printed below that the Association is a going concern financially 
speaking : that it is not only solvent but “has money in the bank.” 

There are one or two items in the report which perhaps deserve 
special comment. It will be noted that a total of $6,331.28 was 
received from membership dues. With a membership list of over 
3,600 this item should be nearer $7,200 than it is. The newly 
adopted policy of the Association to drop from the list the name 
of any member whose dues shall “remain unpaid for a period of a 
year” will undoubtedly do much to avoid a like discrepancy in the 
future. It may be remarked in this connection that if every mem- 
ber who changes his address (and hundreds do so every year) 
would promptly report his new address to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer there would be fewer lost members and fewer lost JoURNALS 
at the opening of each school year. 

Another interesting item concerns the advertising department 
of the JouRNAL. It will be noted that in this year’s report the pub- 
lication cost chargeable against pages devoted to advertising is 
separately listed and amounts to $680.08, while a total of only 
$700.00 has so far been received on the advertising account for 
1926-1927. Accounts yet to be collected will undoubtedly increase 
somewhat the net income to the Association from this source for 
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the past fiscal year. It may be, however, that the value of the 
advertising pages to the reader of the JoURNAL is sufficiently great 
to warrant the continuance of this feature, even if little or no net 
income were derived from this source. 


TREASURER’S REPorT oF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From September 1, 1926, to August 31, 1927 


Receipts 
CasH AND Bonds ON HAND SEPTEMBER 1, 1926 
Cash in Bank (Commercial Account) . . . $1,673.22 
Liberty Bonds (Par value $2,350.00) . ‘ . 2,405.94 $4,079.16 


RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD 
Membership Dues & Members’ 


Subscriptions to CLASSICAL JOURNAL : , 6,331.28 
Annual Subscriptions to CLASSICAL JOURNAL , 2,543.30 
Members’ Subscriptions to Classical Philology . 566.64 
American Classical League Dues . 4 ; : 99.00 
Classical Association of New England . F ; 596.75 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States . , 820.25 
Classical Association of the Pacific States . ‘ 217.50 
Advertising 
1924-1925 Account . ; . . $230.40 
1925-1926 Account . ‘ ; . 433.54 
1926-1927 Account . : ‘ . 700.00 1,363.94 
Accrued Interest ; ; : 109.09 
American Classical League ine Clerical Series / 50.00 
Sale of JourNALS from stock on hand . , . 148.92 
Publicity Committee for sale of “Bobs” : ‘ 2.10 
Addressograph Service . : . ‘ ; : 17.50 
Total Receipts , , F ‘ ‘ ; ; : 12,866.27 
Total to be accounted Sen ; ; ; ’ ; ; p 16,945.43 
Disbursements 
Printing of CLAssIcAL JoURNAL 
Contributed Material, etc. ‘ ? ; ; . $6,947.87 
Advertising Pages . ; , , ‘ ' ‘ 680.08 $7,627.95 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer’s Office 
Clerical Service : ; ‘ : : ; ; 2,279.93 
Postage . ‘ : , s : : ; 418.12 
Office Renipment : , ‘ ; ; ; ; 133.71 


Printing . : ; , ; ‘ : . ; 233.10 
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Auditing Treasurer’s Accounts for 1925-1926. 40.00 

Office Supplies . : ‘ ; ‘ / 75.06 

Insurance and Bond vn , : ° : 16.95 

Sundries. : ; : : ; : ; 2 45.58 3,231.85 
To University of Chicago Press for 

Classical Philology Subscriptions ; : ; : ; ; 588.15 
American Classical League Dues . , : : ; : : 102.75 
Appropriation for Southern Section Meeting . ; ; ; ‘ 100.00 
Appropriation for Classical Association of Virginia ; , : 30.00 
Purchase of Old JouRNALS , , ; ; ; : 294.61 
Vice-Presidents (for Membership Cangnion) . ‘ : , 345.80 
Expenses of Annual Meeting . : : 2 ; ; : ; 128.25 
Expenses of Editors’ Office ‘ : ; ; : : . ; 47.73 

Total Disbursements . ; ‘ : - ; ‘ é . $12,497.09 
CasH AND Bonps ON HAND AucustT 31, 1927 

Cash in Bank (Commercial Account) . : . $2,042.40 

Liberty Bonds (Par value $2,350.00). : ; 2,405.94 4,448.34 

Total accounted for . : : ‘ : ‘ , . $16,945.43 


SECRETARY'S REPORT ON MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The following report of the Secretary on membership and subscriptions was 
presented at the Twenty-third Annual Meeting and is as of March 31, 1927. 
Table I shows by states the total number of members in the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, and also the number of student subscribers, 
annual subscribers, gift copies to seniors, and subscribers to Classical Philology. 
Tables II and III show the total number of members in the Classical Associa- 
tions of New England and of the Pacific States respectively and the number of 
annual subscribers in these territories. Table IV shows the number of mem- 
bers of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States who are subscribers to 
the CLassics., JouRNAL and also the number of annual subscribers within that 
territory. Table V is a summary showing the total circulation of the JouRNAL 
for April, 1927. The report shows that there is a slight decrease in the number 
of members of the Classical Associations of New England and of the Pacific 
States and a more serious decrease in the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. This latter decrease is more apparent than real and is due 
to a more persistent effort to drop from the list the names of all but bona fide, 
paying members, as is proved by the fact that the receipts from membership 
dues are only $16.39 less in 1926-1927 than in 1925-1926. The losses just referred 
to are almost made up for by the splendid gain in annual subscripéicas and in 
subscriptions from members of the Association of the Atlantic States. The 
total circulation of the Journat for April, 1927, was 5,953 as against 5,966 for 
April, 1926. 
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Tasle I. THe CLAssicat, ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


March 31, 1927 March 31, 1926 
Paid Gifts Paid Gifts 
Stu. to Stu. to 

Memb. Sub. Sub. Srs. Total C. P. Memb. Sub. Sub. Srs. Total C, P. 
Alabama 40 9 5 54 44 7 51 1 
Arkansas 38 6 44 2 39 6 1 46 F 3 
Colorado 67 14 14 1 96 3 73 29 102 4 
Florida 43 8 il 62 1 41 5 13 59 1 
Georgia 49 13 3. (65 3 51 8 13 72 5 
Illinois 402 71 17 4909 29 444 57 18 519 % 
Indiana 402 56 23 481 10 339 4 2 408 11 
Iowa 159 13 34 206 12~= «185 16 17 218 12 
Kansas 148 28 9 185 4 148 3 1 179 5 
Kentucky 76 14 6 96 3 87 18 10 115 3 ' 
Louisiana 33 9 4 4 3 3% 11 2 49 4 
Michigan 32 1 Sl 2 383 15 293 41 43 377 16 
Minnesota 89 24 21 13 5 94 13 25 2 1% 5 
Mississippi 57 19 4 80 3 63 14 77 1 
Missouri 157 30 187 8 170 26 196 8 
Nebraska 125 24 1 150 3 13% 14 3 153 2 
New Mexico 11 2 13 2 11 1] 12 
North Carolina 71 13 21 4 109 6 70 13 10 93 3 
North Dakota 26 4 8 38 2 31 31 1 
Ohio 425 6 14 SO 28 463 51 18 532 2 
Oklahoma 77 18 8 103 1 78 18 2 98 1 
Ontario 51 12 63 5 46 3 49 4 
South Carolina 46 ?- & 78 3 48 100 6 6 2 
South Dakota 72 15 2 89 2 65 9 1 75 3 
Tennessee 86 20 6 112 8 85 23 1 109 rj 
Texas 182 50 5 a7 3 18 6 47 8 247 4 
Utah 14 1 15 4 12 12 3 
Virginia 91 13 2 106 6 94 11 14 #119 6 
West Virginia 39 7 1 47 3 46 6 2 54 2 
Wisconsin 150 21 37 1 209 8 15% 17 27 53 ws 9 
Wyoming 12 3 15 13 3 16 
Foreign 9 41 50 1 11 42 53 1 
Out of Ter. 88 4 92 8 76 6 82 11 








3637 49 716 238 4640 194 378 3% 615 219 4604 201 


Tapsié Il. THe Criassica, Association oF New ENGLAND 


March 31, 1927 March 31, 1926 
Memb. Sub. Tot. Memb. Sub. Tot. 
Connecticut 85 10 95 76 9 85 
Maine 25 8 33 38 13 51 


Massachusetts 242 28 270 260 32 292 
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New Hampshire 23 7 30 
Rhode Island 21 4 25 
Vermont 11 5 16 
Out of Territory 12 12 
419 62 481 


26 
19 
13 
18 





450 





6 32 

5 24 

4 17 

18 

69 519 


Tavie III. Tue Crassica, ASSOCIATION OF THE PAcIFIc STATES 
March 31, 1927 





Memb. Sub. 
Alaska 
Arizona 1 8 
California 118 38 
Idaho 1 9 
Montana 5 8 
Nevada 1 
Oregon 21 8 
Washington 23 8 
Out of Territory l 

171 79 


Tape 1V. Tue CrLassical, ASSOCIATION OF THE 


Tot. 


9 
156 
10 
13 
1 
29 
31 
] 


250 


March 31, 1927 





Memb. Sub. 
Delaware 5 hs 
District of Columbia 20 7 
Maryland 29 22 
New Jersey 50 26 
New York 176 81 
Pennsylvania 177 86 
Out of Territory 2 

459 224 


Tot. 


7 
27 
51 
76 

257 
263 


? 


683 


March 31, 1926 


Memb. 


oe 
hr 
— — Ore Mh Ue = 


— 


t 


176 


Sub. Tot. 
1 

5 6 
36 161 
3 5 
5 10 
1 Y 
7 25 
12 34 
1 

69 245 


ATLANTIC STATES 


March 31, 1926 


Memb. 


6 
16 
20 
47 

143 








Sub. Tot. 
2 8 

7 23 
26 46 
21 68 
78 221 
79 230 
2 

213 598 


TABLE V. SUMMARY OF MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS TO CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Members of Middle West and South 
Members of Other Associations 
Subscribers 

Paid Student Siindieees 

Gifts to Seniors (April, May, Sune) 


Total Circulation of the JouRNAL 


3637 
1049 
980 
49 
238 





5953 


March 31, 1927 March 31, 1926 


3734 
1011 
966 
36 
219 


5966 








NOTES ON THE AUGUSTAN DEITIES 


By W. M. Green 


University of California 





From the very inception of the Empire under Augustus, the 
Roman state religion was utilized to support the position of the 
emperor. With this aim Julius Caesar, Augustus, and later em- 
perors were deified after their death. ‘Temples and priesthoods 
were established and other divine honors were paid to living 
rulers. But the movement went farther than this, in that the 
gods of the state religion were attached, or even subordinated, to 
the person of the emperor. 

Light is shed on this topic by the use of the adjective augustus 
as applied to the deities. We have little or no evidence of this use 
of the term in literature but find it abundantly in the coins and in- 
scriptions. Cohen, in the Index to his catalogue of imperial coins, 
shows the names of fifty deities modified by the word augustus,’ 
and the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae furnishes references to in- 
scriptions in which the adjective is applied to one hundred and 
eleven. 

The meaning of the term, when used in this connection, is a 
matter of disagreement among scholars. It may either be taken 
to mean, “Augustan, imperial, relating to the Augustus,” or as 
retaining its earlier meaning of “august, venerable, sacred.” 

According to the first view, Wissowa holds that it was used to 
express the idea that the deities concerned were honored in the 
same sense as the emperor honored them in his private worship.” 
Wissowa fails to give the evidence for his position, and it may be 

1H. Cohen, Description Historique des Monnaies Frappées sous l’Empire 
Romain. A partial survey of the text shows the Index to be incomplete; e.g., 


DIANA AVG is found under Nero, No. 415, but is not indexed. 
2 Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 76. 
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called in question because the term is applied to a far greater num- 
ber of deities than any emperor could be concerned with in his 
Hauskult. For instance, it is attached to local deities in out-of- 
the-way corners of the empire, deities which may be known to us 
by only a single inscription.*. The people who set up these in- 
scriptions could hardly have been thinking of their god as honored 
in the emperor's private worship. 

On the other hand, Baudrillart holds that the term preserves the 
and that the 





original meaning of the word — ‘august, sacred” 
emperor might be incidentally honored in having the same term 
applied both to him and to the gods.* 

Along with the use of the adjective augustus is found a parallel 
use of the genitive forms AVGVSTI and AVGVSTORVM mod- 
ifying the names of the gods. ‘There can be no doubt that these 
terms refer to the emperor, or emperors. Sometimes in inscrip- 
tions the full title of the emperor follows, as in a dedication to the 
goddess of Victory, VICTORIAE GERMANICAE AVG IMP 
CAES M AVRELI SEVERI ANTONINI — “To the German 
Victory of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus.” ° 
So frequent inscriptions are found to the “Concord of the Em- 
perors,”’ the ‘““Emperor’s Constancy,” the “Emperor’s Hercules,” 
etc. Beside the full adjective and genitive forms, a third and 
very large group of cases have the modifying term abbreviated 
as AVG., AVGVST., etc., so that it cannot be determined whether 
the adjective or genitive noun form is intended. On the coins 
the genitive forms seem to be more numerous, on the inscriptions 
the adjective form; and on both the largest number of all are in 
abbreviated form. 

Among the deities to which this term is applied Victoria is 
very prominent. She was the goddess who gave victory to Ro- 
man arms; but, since the emperor was the commander of the 
armies, she was especially associated with him. So we find great 


3 Atrans, CJL, III, 5117; Baldir, VIII, 5279; Haos, VIII, 4641; Acionna, 


XIII, 3063; Adsalluta, III, 5135; ete. 
4 A. Baudrillart, Les Divinités de la Victoire en Gréce et en Italie, p. 60. f. 


5 CIL, VIII, 4202. 
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numbers of tablets set up and coins struck in honor of Victoria 
Augusti, the Emperor’s Victory, and frequent dedications of in- 
scriptions to her on behalf of the safety of the emperor.® As in 
the inscription quoted above, the emperor’s name or the name of 
the conquered people is frequently added, leaving no room for 
doubt that the deity honored is directly connected with the mon- 
arch. 

But when we find the adjective form, Victoria Augusta, some 
scholars would have us make a distinction in the significance of 
the modifiers and translate the latter as “August Victory.” But, 
before the time of the Empire, honors had been paid to Victoria 
Sullana* and to Victoria Mariana,® with the modifying adjective 
derived from the name of the successful general; so it is not 
strange that the same usage is followed in honoring Victoria 
Augusta, the Augustan Victory. Surely no one would argue for 
a distinction in the significance of the modifying terms in the 
p'irases ludi Victoriae Sullanae* and ludi Victoriae Caesaris ® 
because in the one case an adjective form, in the other a genitive 
noun form, is used; there seems to be no more likelihood of a 
distinction between Victoria Augusta and Victoria Augusti. 
Finally, if there is such a distinction, how are we to understand 
that great mass of inscriptions to VICTORIA AVG? Had Vic- 
toria Augusta and Victoria Augusti been two distinct conceptions, 
it would not have become the regular practice to use an identical 
abbreviation for both. We can only conclude that the terms 
meant the same thing, and that Victoria Augusta was the Em- 
peror’s Victory, or Imperial Victory, the patron deity of the 
monarch. 

This personal connection between the deity and the emperors 
becomes clearer when one notes a group of Victories set up to- 
gether, each marked with the name of one of the reigning family. 
Thus we are told that in the circus three small plaster statues of 

6 CIL, III, 1416, 5565; VIII, 10556, 2482, 2465, etc. 

7 Vell. Pat. ii. 27; Cic. in Verrem i. 10; CIL, I, 333. 


8 Julius Obsequens 70. 
9 [bid., 128; Pliny N. H. ii. 24. 93; Dio xlix, 42; etc. 
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Victoria were set up on the emperor’s balcony, inscribed with the 
names of Severus, Geta, and Caracalla.*® Each emperor had his 
own Victory, like his own Genius, guardian angel, or patron saint. 

One further bit of evidence from the coins would show that 
Victoria was not only attached to the emperor but was sometimes 
represented as subservient to him. The figure of Victory most 
frequently appears on the coins as a small statue in the hands of 
some other divinity — Roma, Jupiter, Mars, etc. But on another 
large group of coins the emperor is holding Victoria. It was 
only in a state where divine honors were paid to the monarch that 
a deity could be thus represented. If the image of the emperor 
were to receive the devotions of his subjects, no more fitting at- 
tribute could be found than Victory in the hollow of his hand. 

A second deity frequently met in the coins and inscriptions is 
Concordia Augusta. The ancient temple of Concord near the 
forum was rebuilt by Tiberius and dedicated in a.p. 10 as the 
aedes Concordiae Augustae."* The deity had been a personifica- 
tion of Concord in the state, and now that that Concord seemed 
firmly established under Augustan rule, the deity appropriately 
received the surname Augusta. In the case of Concordia the 
adjective is again used interchangeably with the genitive of the 
noun.’* The Concord enjoyed by the Roman world was the 
Emperor’s Concord — the deity was inseparably connected with 
the ruler. 

This personal connection is well illustrated by the numerous 
coins and monuments with the inscription CONCORDIA AV- 
GVSTORVM, often abbreviated CONCORDIA AVGG, refer- 
ring to the concord existing, or devoutly desired, between mem- 
bers of the imperial family. These coins were first struck under 
Trajan and are increasingly common in the later Empire, as it 

10 Scriptores, Severus 22. 3. 

11 Dio lv. 8; Ivi. 25; CJL, 1, p. 312, Fasti Praenestini, Jan. 16. 

12 In inscriptions, CONCORDIA AVGVSTA, CI/L, Il, 3349; X, 810, 811; 
CONCORDIA AVGVSTI, II, 465; VIII, 18891; on the coins, the adjective 
form, Cohen, Nero, Nos. 66, 67; the genitive noun form, Vitellius 14-16, Ves- 


pasian 71-74, Titus 44, 45, etc. The ambiguous abbreviated form is more com- 
mon on both inscriptions and coins. 
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became more usual for two or more rulers to be associated in the 
imperial power. The Concordia Augustorum was then a prime 
essential for the peace and welfare of the Empire. 

The deities most frequently honored by mention on the im- 
perial coins are deifications of such abstract conceptions as V’ic- 
toria and Concordia. Cicero classifies these personifications as 
traits of character and blessings to be desired. Aut enim in 
nobismet insunt ipsis, ut Mens, ut Spes, ut Fides, ut Virtus, ut 
Concordia; aut optandae nobis sunt, ut Honos, ut Salus, ut Vic- 
toria."° But as they appear on coins and inscriptions, these names 
are constantly found modified by the terms Augusta or Augusti. 
It is as traits of the emperor’s character, or as blessings of his 
reign, that they were thought of. Thus divine honors were paid 
to the “Augustan” Abundantia, Aequitas, Acternitas, Annona, 
Bonus Eventus, Concordia, Fecunditas, Felicitas, Fides, Fortuna, 
Genius, Gloria, Hilaritas, Indulgentia, Iucunditas, Iustitia, Lae- 
titia, Liberalitas, Libertas, Moneta, Munificentia, Nobilitas, Pax, 
Perpetuitas, Pietas, Providentia, Pudicitia, Quies, Salus, Securi- 
tas, Spes, Tranquillitas, Ubertas, Veritas, Victoria, and Virtus.** 
Not only did the emperor himself receive divine honors, but his 
virtues, real or supposed, became gods. ‘The emperor was the 
center of the state religion, and all these Augustan deities were 
satellites revolving about him. 

The question now arises whether the older deities of the Roman 
state religion, the honored gods of Graeco-Roman mythology, 
were likewise subjected to this new cult of the emperor. The 
myth and associations connected with the names of these gods of 
course prevented their complete loss of personality. The em- 
peror’s Jupiter would not be so completely identified with his per- 
son as his Justice or Clemency. But all the gods were none the 
less attached to his service. 

Jupiter had always been the leader and protector of the Roman 
state, the god of conquest and triumph (propagator imperii, tri- 


13 N. D. iii. 24. 61. 
14 Cohen, Index; Thesaurus, article “Augustus.” 
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umphator).** As soon as the rule of the state was concentrated 
in the hands of a monarch, Jupiter was naturally regarded as his 
protector. ‘Thus inscriptions were set up to Juppiter Optimus 
Maximus Conservator Augustorum Nostrorum,’® and shrines 
dedicated to luppiter Conservator Augustorum on behalf of the 
safety of the emperors.*' Hence it was perfectly natural to apply 
the adjective augustus to him to show his connection with the em- 
peror, e.g., LOVI OMNIPOTENTI AVG... CONSERVA- 
TORI AVGVSTORVM.** Of the inscriptions set up to Jupiter 
Augustus, as also to the other Augustan gods, a large number 
are by civil or military officials, who would naturally have a per- 
sonal interest in Jupiter’s protection of their chief and might per- 
haps hope that their devotion to the emperor’s patron deities would 
bring them material rewards.’® 

Hercules seems to figure prominently among these imperial 
deities. Hercules Augustus is described as protector of the em- 
peror,’’ and dedications are made to him on behalf of the em- 
peror’s safety.** Again the genitive modifier is used interchange- 
ably with the adjective.” 

These Augustan deities seem similar in many respects to the 
Genius of the emperor. The names of the abstract deities are 
often associated in the inscriptions with the Genius of some par- 
ticular person or place. Tablets were set up to the Genius of the 
privileged soldiers and the Concordia of the various posts,” to the 
Genius of a legion and the Honor of a legatus,** numerous in- 
scriptions to the Genius and Honor of the same individual,” to 


15 Apuleius de Mundo 37. 

16C/L, VIII, 2618. 

17CIL, VIII, 12209. 

IsC/L, VIII, 6353. 

19 CTL, V, 6955; VIII, 1839, 2622; X, 7237, etc. 
20 C/L, VIII, 2346. 

21 C/L, III, 4784; VIII, 2346. 

22 CJL, III, 3305, 5531, 10406. 

23 C7, XIII, 6127. 

24C/JL, XIII, 6690. 

25 C7], XII, 1815; V, 4449, 5869, 5892, 7648. 
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the Genius and Maiestas cf Antoninus Pius,”® and of the em- 
perors Diocletian and Maximianus and the two Caesars,”’ to the 
Genius and Fortuna and Tutela of a certain place.** Each of 
these various persons or places had a private Concordia, Honor, 
Maiestas, or Fortuna, just as each had his own personal Genius, 
and just as each emperor had his own Victoria. 

The Genius of the emperor was worshipped as a deity. Coins 
were struck to the Genius Augusti under at least three emperors, 
and the inscriptions are numerous. ‘The oath by Jupiter, the 
Divi Imperatores, the Genius of the reigning monarch, and the Di 
Penates was required of municipal officials.*° The Christian 
writers declare that the oath by the Genius of the emperor in- 
spired more respect than any other: Citius denique apud vos per 
omnes deos quam per unum genium Caesaris peieratur.° The 
emperor’s Genius is frequently associated in the inscriptions with 
Jupiter, the greatest of the gods.** 

So it would seem that the honor paid to the entire group of 
Augustan deities was very similar to that paid to the Genius of 
the emperor. They were guardian spirits, inseparable from his 
person. <Any deity might be thought of in this way, even the 
least-known local god. To add the term augustus to any deity 
worshipped was simply a way of honoring the emperor. The 
emperor, in one sense, was the center of the Pantheon. This 
explains, on the one hand, why the state officials, though tolerant 
of local cults, were insistent in the requirement that every one pay 
divine honors to the emperor; and on the other, why the Chris- 
tians so steadfastly refused to pay such honors. Christianity 
would have been tolerated if Christ could have become an Augus- 
tan deity; but the belief in Christ as superior to all earthly powers 
prevented the desecration of his name in this manner. 

Finally, this conception of the Augustan deities established a 

26 CIL, VI, 254. 

27 CII, III, 449. 

28 CIL, VI, 216. 

29 CIL, I1, 1963, 1964. 


30 Tert. Apol. 28. 
31 CJL, II, 1963, 1964; III, 1407, 4031; VII, 315; VIII, 6339. 
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close connection between the collapse of the Empire and that of the 
heathen state religion. ‘The whole structure was seriously under- 
mined by the unworthiness of many of the princes. As the Au- 
gustan Virtue, honored and deified, became so conspicuous by its 
absence in the emperors, as the Augustan Peace so much desired 
was more increasingly broken by wars, and as the Augustan Vic- 
tory which had built the Empire steadily yielded to its barbarian 
foes, the structure both of the Empire and of the state religion so 
bound up with it was tottering to its fall. 











CAESAR: THE ART OF COMMAND 


By Lester K. Born 
Captain, Infantry-Reserve 


Each epoch has its secret, and each epoch-maker, his own. Caesar's 
secret lay in the power he had of projecting a soul into the ranks of 
an army, of making legions and their leader one. Disobedience only 
he punished, anything else he forgave.’ 

From a study of Caesar’s Commentaries and those works al- 
ways mentioned in connection with them — the African, Alexan- 
drian, and Spanish IVars —I have endeavored to offer concrete 
proof of my “golden text.” This presents some difficulties, as 
Caesar nowhere expounds his theories as such.” Any arrange- 
ment must of necessity be arbitrary, and the subdivisions will 
overlap. The subject is discussed under the following heads: 
The Commander, Insight into Human Nature, Conquest, His 
own Men, Attitude toward Others. 

Plutarch has so ably epitomized our subject that it seems fitting 
to quote him exactly: 


But the time of the great armies and conquest .... and of the war 
in which he subdued all the Gauls . . .. made him known for as valiant 
a soldier and as excellent a captain to lead men, as those that before 
him had been counted as the wisest and most valiant generals that 
ever were, and that by their valiant deeds had achieved great honor. 
For whosoever would compare the house of the Fabians, of the 

1Edgar Saltus, The Imperial Purple, pp. 13-14. 

2 The statement may well be made that much of the material here presented 
is in the nature of commonplaces; that the points deduced do not refer to 
Caesar alone. To this my answer is that I have endeavored to make Caesar 
tell us his own story. If he indulges in commonplaces the fault rests with 
him. If certain marks of military genius here pointed out are not limited to 
Caesar, that does not deny their worth or their importance in the examples 
cited. 
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Scipios, of the Metellians, and also those of his own time, or long 
before him, as Sulla, Marius, the two Luculli, and Pompey himself, 
Whose fame ascendeth up unto the heavens: 

it will appear that Caesar’s prowess and deeds of arms did excel them 
all. First, in the hard countries where he made wars; again, in 
enlarging the realms and countries which he joined to the empire of 
Rome; again, in the multitude and power of the enemies whom he 
overcame; again, in the rudeness and the austere nature of men with 
whom he had to do, whose manners he softened and made civil ; again, 
in the courtesy and clemency which he used to those whom he con- 
quered ; again, in the great bounty and liberality bestowed on them 


that served under him in those wars .... Furthermore, he was so 
beloved by his soldiers, that to do him service... . they were invinci- 
ble.* 


THE COMMANDER 


Personality is the first requirement of an effective commander. 
This Caesar possessed to a very marked degree, and he made the 
most of it. By his physical prowess he led his men. His very 
presence — whether material or only spiritual — was an inspira- 
tion to his legions, and we find his subordinates exploiting this 
very thing. For example, on one occasion “Labienus encour- 
aged his soldiers . . . . to imagine Caesar himself, under whose 
command they had so often routed the enemy, to be present.” * 
Once, when Caesar “perceived that the affair was at a crisis,.... 
he snatched a shield from one of the soldiers in the rear, advanced 
to the first line, addressed the centurions by name, and encour- 
aged the rest of the soldiers. .... On his arrival... . everyone for 
his own part desired to exert his utmost energy in the sight of his 
general.” ° His very person was all but sacrosanct in the eyes of 
the army, and the men spared no effort to protect him and his 
rights — they were clearly fighting as much for Caesar as for 
Rome. At the outbreak of the Civil War, when he reminded 
them of their former loyalty and called for their support, his 
soldiers answered that “they were ready to protect the rights of 

8 Plutarch Caesar 15-16 (North’s translation). 


4B. G. vii. 62. 
5 B. G. ii. 25. 
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their commander.” ° It is also of prime importance to note that 
during the Civil War none of Caesar’s Roman troops‘ deserted 
to Pompey, while many came to him; and only one of his Roman 
officers left him.*® 

The duties and responsibilities of a commander Caesar had 
well in hand. He did all that he could himself. Once, when a 
surprise attack was made on him, he says, “Caesar had every- 
thing to do at one time.”’® Surely there is no one who cannot 
appreciate that. He knew that a general holds the lives of his 
soldiers in the hollow of his hand. Everyone looks to the gen- 
eral. He retains that trust in direct proportion as he justifies it. 
One of Caesar’s cardinal tenets was to spare his men whenever 
possible. “Why,” he asked himself, “should he lose any of his 
men even in a successful engagement, and why expose to the 
chance of wounds troops who had served him so well. ... . A 
commander’s duty is to effect his conquests by strategy no less 
than by the sword.” ’° He realized, too, that a general should 
have more than mere genius and inspiration as the background 
for his tactics, for he comments on the “frequency with which an 
army in the field has come to grief either through an inefficient 
general or a careless subordinate.” ™ 

Personal leadership he constantly employed — if we may trust 
his own statement again — often exposing himself to what we 
should consider a culpable extent, as the following example will 
show: “Caesar, endeavoring to reanimate his men and lead them 
back to the defense of the works, was exposed to the same dan- 


912 


ger as the rest. 


6 B.C.i. 7. 

7In B. C. iii. 60-61 we find that two Gauls (officers in the cavalry) deserted 
and took with them a goodly number of their adherents. 

8 This was Labienus, who had served with such distinction in the Gallic 
Wars. Since this information is taken from Caesar’s own works, we must 
not fail to remember that his Commentaries were political pamphlets, and 
that even the greatest men “shaved” the truth under trying conditions. 

9B. G. ii. 20. 

10 B.C.i.72. Cf. B.G. vii. 19. 

11 B.C. iii. 72. 

12 Bell. Alex. 21. Cf. Bell. Afr. 81; B.C. iii. 46; B.G. ii. 25. Cf. also 
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He personally instructed his men when necessary, instead of 
delegating that duty to a second-in-command, showing that he 
believed nothing was too small to be beneath the attention of the 
commander. Inthe African War, when he had to meet new tac- 
tics, “Caesar .... had to instruct his soldiers, not like a general 
of a veteran army which had been victorious in many battles, but 
like a fencing master training his gladiators on what foot to 
advance or retire; when they were to oppose and make good their 
ground ; when to counterfeit an attack ; at what place, and in what 


8 At another time, when he 


manner to launch their javelins.”’ 
knew that elephants were to be used against him, he had some 
brought over from Italy and instructed his men how to attack 
them and accustomed his animals to them."* 

Personal reconnaissance did not escape Caesar. During his 
attack on Alexandria, “Caesar went on board one of the ships in 
the harbor and sailed out with the fleet, so that he might himself 


be able to determine what was best to be done.” *° 


INSIGHT INTO HUMAN NATURE 


Caesar’s appreciation of psychology was sound and human. 
What is better attested than this? “Surely it was a well-estab- 
lished fact that, while success in the field ensured for the com- 
mander the devotion of his troops, disaster no less earned 


%° 16 


hatred. And again we find him saying, “the imputation of 


having shirked a contest, in the face of the reasonable expectation 


of his troops and his general reputation with the world, would 
beyond all doubt have struck a serious blow at his prestige.”’ *‘ 


He realized the importance of calling the individual men by 


Plutarch, op. cit.: “And had not Caesar himself taken his shield on his arm, 
and flying in amongst the barbarous people, made a lane through them... . 
there had not a Roman escaped alive that day.” 

13 Bell. Afr. 71. 

14 Bell. Afr. 72. On this interesting subject I know of only one thorough 
book — Armandi Histoire Militaire des Eléphants, Paris, 1843. 

15 Bell. Alex. 10. 

16 B. C. ii. 31. 

17 B.C. i. 82. 
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name. We have several examples mentioned.** The necessity 
for this still remains, and “if Caesar could call his whole army by 
name, and if Cyrus could do the same, a regimental commander 
[today] ought to know every man in his regiment, and he can.” ** 

Caesar knew full well that dash, concerted effort, and spon- 
taneity were often the determining factors in an engagement, and 
that they were to be fostered in every way. The modern army 
gives much consideration to this very thing in its “G-3 Estimate 
of the Situation.”’ Caesar made his estimates, and in much the 
same way.”° 

Caesar was a keen observer of the workings of the human mind 
—he knew the meaning of morale. He takes occasion to say 
that “there is in man a certain instinctive courage and combative- 
ness implanted in us by nature, which is kindled by the excite- 
ment of battle. This instinct it should be the object of the com- 
manding officers not to repress but to encourage; and there is 
sound reason in the ancient practice of letting the bugles call the 
advance over the field at once. Such a custom it was found 
struck terror into the ranks of the enemy no less than it stim- 
ulated their own side.” ** The motive underlying this is the 
same as that of our own day: the moral effect of the grim faces 
of men shoulder to shoulder behind cold steel, in the final charge. 
Compare the following and note the similarity: “The major 
causes the charge to be sounded. The signal is repeated by the 
musicians of all parts of the line... . . The skirmishers spring 
forward shouting. .... Once committed to the assault, battalions 
should be pushed with the utmost vigor, and no restraint placed 
on the ardor of the charging troops by an attempt to maintain 
alignment.” *?. In harmony with this general subject is Caesar’s 
ability and readiness to follow a “lead.’”’ Once when he was hesi- 

18 B. G. ii. 25; B. G. v.52. 

19 Scammell, “The Art of Command according to Xenophon,” in the Army 
Quarterly, Jan., 1925, p. 357. 

20 See Bell. Afr. 8%; B.C. iii. 82-92 (Pharsalus); B.G. ii. 8-9; also B.C. 
ii. 38, where Caesar reports an estimate by Curio. 


21 B. C. iii. 92-93. 
22 Inf. Drill Reg. USA (1911 edit., rev. to 1917) par. 319, 466, 471. 
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tating to send his infantry across a swift unbridged stream, his 
men sent word that they were ready and willing to cross. Where- 
upon he decided to make the attempt.** 

Caesar well knew the effect of appealing to the pride of men in 
their organizations. \We may compare the regimental spirit of 
today. At the siege of Avaricum — the one remaining town of 
the Bituriges and therefore of prime importance to him — “when 
Caesar addressed the legions .. . . and said he would raise the 
siege if they felt the scarcity [of foodstuffs] too severely, they 
unanimously begged him not to do so; that they would consider 
it a disgrace if they abandoned the siege after commencing it; 
that it was better to endure every hardship than not to avenge 
the shades of the Roman citizens who had perished... . . They 
entrusted these same declarations to the centurions and military 
tribunes, that through them they might be communicated to 
Cocser.” * 

Caesar appreciated the fact that men when alone discuss freely 
and honestly their feelings regarding the commander and his 
plans. Nothing could be more reassuring than this, which he 
heard during the siege of Dyrrachium in the Civil War: “Alike 
on picket duty and in the quiet talk among comrades, constant 
expressions of the dominant temper of the men were heard, that 
they would sooner live on the bark of trees than allow Pompey 
to slip away from their grasp.” *° 

That Caesar understood human nature is perfectly clear; that 
he must have carefully studied it, would appear from this: “In 
most cases men willingly believe what they wish.” ** In his ac- 
count of the battle near Utica during the Civil War he makes this 
observation on the failings of human nature: “All the enemy’s 
wounded and many more whose fears had since developed imag- 
inary wounds left the camp.” ** Where lies your treasure, there 

23 B.C. i. 64. 

24 BG. vii.17. Cf. B.C. iii.6; B.C. i. 7. 

25 B.C. iii.49. For Caesar's ability to evaluate camp rumors see B. C. iii. 36. 

26 B. G. iii. 18. 

27 B. C. ii. 35. 
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lies your heart also. Caesar might well be commenting on this — 
when he tells us that he bor- 





if the anachronism is permissible 
rowed some money from his officers and centurions to give to his 
troops — ‘“‘a device by which two distinct objects were gained: 
on the one hand, the loyalty of his centurions was assured by the 
stakes he now held from them; on the other hand, such lavish 
liberality secured the interested devotion of the common sol- 
diers.”’ ** 

Thinking men the world over have long sought the true answer 
to the question, Why do men in battle hold their positions, or rush 
straight into the face of certain death? Exceptional bravery will 
explain cases of individual heroism. Group psychology cares for 
all others. Caesar sums up his view on the matter in his usual 
clear and succinct style: ‘Daylight possesses a power in itself 
of bringing before the eyes of all men a keen fear of disgrace, 
which is greatly aided by the presence of their officers and cen- 
turions; and it is these incentives that usually restrain troops and 
keep them to their duty.” 


29 


CONQUEST 


“Napoleon tells us that ‘Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, and 
Frederick, as well as Alexander, Hannibal, and Caesar, have all 
acted upon the same principles. These have been to keep their 
forces united ; to leave no weak spot unguarded; and to seize with 
rapidity on important points.’ ”’ *° 

Not the least factor contributing to Caesar’s success — he was 
defeated only twice when personally present at the engagement * 


28 B.C. i.39. See also B. C. i. 21, 44; B. C. iii. 32, for some general obser- 
vations. 

29 B. C. i. 67. Some may say the reason here is fear, on which Roman dis- 
cipline was based. See Du Picq, Etudes sur le Combat, chap. ii, passim. How- 
ever, I believe the reason I have assigned, if not the only one, is at least equal 
with any other. 

30 McCartney, Warfare by Land and Sea, p. 9. The following will serve 
as illustrations in the case of Caesar: B. C. iii. 89; B. G. iv. 13; B. G. ii. 12. 
To appreciate the truth of the statement fully, one must read Caesar in his en- 
tirety, and not judge from the “purple patches.” 

31 This happened at Gergovia and at Dyrrachium. Plutarch’s remark (chap. 
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— was his ability to pick the right man for the job. During the 
Spanish War, at the siege of Ulia, some townspeople slipped 
through Pompey’s lines and begged for immediate relief. Where- 
upon “Caesar... . detached... . eleven cohorts [to aid them], 
with a like number of horse, under the command of L. Julius 
Paciecus, a man known in that province, and also well acquainted 
with it.” ** The account of Paciecus’ accomplishment of his mis- 
sion, as given in the Commentaries, more than justifies his selec- 
tion. The many passages in which Labienus, Caesar’s most hon- 
ored and efficient lieutenant, is mentioned, bear witness to this 
truth further.** 

Another potent factor was his “dash.” From one point of 
view, that is an element that belongs properly to a discussion on 
tactics. It takes its place here from its effect on morale. Con- 
sider the utter consternation that must inevitably have come from 
such expedition as Caesar displayed in building his bridge across 
the Saone. No wonder the Helvetii were confused by his sudden 
arrival, when they found that he had effected in one day what 
they had barely accomplished in twenty.** We have a similar 
case in his invasion of Germany, when he built his famous bridge 
across the Rhine.** The unknown author of the Spanish lar 
says that Caesar marched into Spain with great speed; *° and in 
the Alexandrian Ilar we have a further substantiation from nega- 
tive evidence.*’ Dio Cassius tells us that Caesar was actually 
seen in Spain before news of his coming had reached there.** 
What soldier would not give his all just for the privilege of serv- 
ing under such a will-o-the-wisp commander ? 

15) on Caesar’s prowess is interesting but must be taken cum grano salis: “In 
less than ten years’ war in Gaul he took by storm and assault above 800 towns; 
he conquered 300 different nations; and having before him at different times 
3,000,000 soldiers, he slew 1,000,000 of them and took as many more prisoners.” 

82 Bell. Hisp. 3. 

33 B. G. i. 10; B. G. i.21; B. G. ii. 11; et al. 

84 B. G. i. 13. 

85 B. G. iv. 17. 

86 Bell. Hisp. 2. 

387 Bell. Afr. 73. 


88 Dio. xliii. 32. A modern comparison is found in Stonewall Jackson. 
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HIS OWN MEN 


Caesar knew the value of stimulating initiative in subordinates, 
but withal, discipline rigid and unrelenting was enforced on offi- 
cers and men alike. He sums up the situation in this epigram- 
matic manner : “The functions of a subordinate are not those of a 
commander-in-chiei. The actions of the one should in all points 
be regulated by his instructions; the other is free to embrace in 
the scope of his plans the entire military situation.” ** Sulla had 
been left in command of the camp while Caesar marched forth 
for battle. News reached him of the dire straits of one part of 
the line. Accordingly he marched out, turned the struggle de- 
cisively, then sounded recall. His action was assailed because he 
had not driven home his advantages in the field. But Caesar up- 
held him in the manner just shown, and went on to say that Sulla 
“was not prepared to take further responsibility in fighting a gen- 
eral engagement with the enemy... ., lest his conduct should be 
interpreted as trenching on the province of his commander.” *° 

When a panic threatened among the young officers (political 
appointees) of his staff, and they repeatedly told him that they 
feared trouble from among the men, Caesar acted decisively.** 

The will of Caesar was the General Court Martial of its day. 
His sentences were swift and conclusive, meted out in proportion 
to the offense. In the Alexandrian War certain officers and 
NCO’s of the ninth and tenth legions had improperly conducted 
themselves. “Wherefore, summoning all the military tribunes 
and centurions to appear before his tribunal next day, he ad- 
dressed them in these terms: ‘I could have wished that those 
whose insolence and former licentious character have given me 

39 B.C. iii. 51. Cf. the following (Inf. Drill Reg., par. 370): “The latitude 
allowed to officers is in direct proportion to the size of their commands”; and 
further we find (373) : “Independence must not become license. Regardless of 
the number of subordinates who are apparently supreme in their own restricted 
spheres, there is but one battle, and but one supreme will to which all must con- 
form.” Cf. also 363 and 372. 

40 B. C. iii. 51. This might well be adopted as the “Golden Rule” of ad- 


vance-guard commanders today. 
41B. G. i. 40. Cf. B. G. vii. 52, for this same idea. 
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cause of complaint had been capable of amendment, and of mak- 
ing good use of my mildness, patience, and moderation. But 
since they know not how to confine themselves within due bounds, 
I intend to make an example of them according to the law of arms, 
in order that others may be taught a better conduct.’”’ ** This he 
actually did by putting the men on board ship and sending them 
out of Africa, after having stripped them of their offices. 
Caesar, like all other commanders of his day, freely employed 
rewards as an incentive to exceptional work. Too frequently we 
are tempted to think that the ancients bought valor. Caesar tem- 
pered his largesses, however, with sound judgment, and often a 
word of praise timely spoken had great effect. On the occasion 
of the relief of Quintus Cicero, who had been besieged in his 
winter quarters in Gaul, Caesar “commends Cicero according to 
his desert, and likewise the legion; he addressed individually the 
centurions and the tribunes of the soldiers whose valor he had 
discovered to be signal.” ** At an action before Thapsus (in 
Africa) “he praised his soldiers in the presence of the inhabitants, 
rewarded the victorious, and from his tribunal extended his 
bounty to everyone, according to their merit and services.’’ ** 
During the Spanish campaign, in one engagement where fortune 
was against him, some light infantry and a troop of cavalry came 
to the rescue, with the result that Caesar rewarded the Cassian 
troop with 13,000 sesterces, distributed 10,000 more to the light- 
armed foot, and gave the commander of the cavalry five golden 
collars.*° Is this very different from our modern custom of 
decorating a unit as a whole, with a special decoration for the 


42 Bell. Afr. 54. 

43 BB. G. v. 52. 

44 Bell. Afr. 86. Cf. the modern practice of citation in general orders; be- 
stowing of decorations; the formal presentation — the essentials are the same. 

45 Bell. Hisp. 26. Cf. B.C. iii. 5; B.G. vii. 27; B.G. viii. 2. Cf. Scammell, 
loc. cit., pp. 355-56: “This particular method of sending presents is not prac- 
tical for the majority of officers. But, as Montaigne justly observes, it is pre- 
cisely those rewards which have no intrinsic value in themselves, such as 
medals, titles, wreaths, and commendation, that men of honor —and all soldiers 
are presumed to be such — regard most highly. Therefore, it is in the power 
of every officer to reward merit.” 
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commander? Caesar’s motives were the same as ours — they 
differed only in the details of execution. 

An army travels on its stomach — to use that time-worn, time- 
tested expression of Napoleon. Caesar observed constant care 
over the service of supply, once nearly precipitating difficulties of 
a serious nature with the Haedui because the grain they had 
promised was long overdue, and there remained only two days 
before he had to replenish the soldiers’ rations.*° Many other in- 
stances can be found for the seeking.** 

The important factors of hygiene and sanitation did not escape 
Caesar. After having his troops, as was usual, in winter quar- 
ters after his summer campaigns in Gaul, he ordered them all 
concentrated in the vicinity of Trier, where he held a grand re- 
view. “Then he... . made such journeys as he thought would 
conduce to the health of his men by a change of air.” ** On an- 
other occasion we are informed that “‘Caesar, not wishing to send 
his men exhausted into action, halted in the plains to rest his 
army....” ** In his occupation of Alexandria, the Alexandrians 
under the unscrupulous Ganymedes — the eunuch who had risen 
to the command of an army — checked the water supply froi . 
their part of the town, and turned sea water into the pipes leading 
to the occupied area. Great excitement prevailed among Caesar’s 
troops, and he himself must have been greatly concerned. “He 
reassured his men and ordered the centurions to lay aside all other 
work and apply themselves day and night to the digging of 
wells.” °° 
needs of his men. 


Thus the day was saved by swift application to the 


ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHERS 


Caesar’s letter to Cicero beginning, ““You were right in the 
opinion you entertained of me (for you know my character well ) 
that nothing is more foreign to my nature than cruelty ... .,”™ 


46 B. G. i. 16, 17, 23. 

47 E.g., B.C. i. 48-49; iii. 42; B.G. iv. 32; v. 20; vi. 44; Bell. Afr. 8. 
48 B. G. viii. 52. 

49 B. C. i. 65. 

50 Bell. Alex. 8,9. Cf. B. C. i. 50; B. G. vii. 41. 

51 Cic. ad Att. ix. 16. 
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may seem a groundless boast. It is true certainly that sometimes 
he did punish by wholesale methods,** but in the light of the times 
in which he acted and the attending circumstances, even that fact 
can be neutralized. What is outstanding under any conditions 
(some may try to show political reasons) was the fact that he 
consistently treated the officers whom he captured from Pompey 
with consideration. His reputation for this must have been well 
known, if we may believe his account, for at the taking of Sulmo 
Attius was captured and brought before Antony, who represented 
Caesar there. He immediately requested to be taken to Caesar. 
This was granted, and Attius was dismissed without punish- 
ment.** At one time during a local truce in the Civil War, the 
men of the opposing camps visited back and forth — both parties 
were Romans and many of the men had served together at one 
time. The Caesarians in the Pompeian camp, when found by 
the officers, were killed in cold blood, but “Caesar gave orders 
that such of his opponent’s troops as had come across during the 
late period of negotiations should be collected together with every 
mark of respect and sent back to their own camp.” ** This again 
is Caesar’s own statement and must be taken guardedly. 

In his dealings with the conquered nations, Caesar adapted his 
method to the treatment he received from them. Two brothers 
( Allobroges) had given him faithful service in Gaul. “In return 
for this loyal support Caesar had them appointed to the highest 
magistracies in their own country, contrived their election to the 
tribal senate without passing through the usual grades, gave them 
large sums of money and lands captured from the enemy during 
the war, and, in a word, he raised them from poverty to afflu- 


ence.’ °° Wherever possible, he allowed self-government, dis- 
turbing the usual order of things as little as possible. His rela- 


tions with Diviciacus, the Haeduan, are outstanding in this con- 


52 E.g., B.G. ii. 33, sub. fin. 

53 B.C. i. 18 Cf. B. C. i. 13, 23. Cf. also Cic. ad Att. ix. 8. 
6¢ B.C. i. 77. 

55 B.C, iii. 59. 
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nection.”” Other examples are not lacking.*’ If compelled by 
circumstances, Caesar ruled with an iron hand. For example, 
the Veneti had violated the sanctity of the Roman ambassadors. 
In return for this, “Caesar thought that punishment should be 
inflicted the more severely, in order that for the future the rights 
of ambassadors might be more carefully respected by the barbar- 
ians.” °° He put to death all their senate and sold the rest into 
slavery. 

In the instance of an obvious uprising among the Haedui, he 
preferred to use diplomacy, where he would have been justified 
in the use of force. “Although Caesar was aware of their duplic- 
ity, yet he addressed the ambassadors with as much mildness as 
he could, saying that he did not think the worse of the state on 
account of the ignorance and fickleness of the mob, nor would he 
diminish his regard for the Haedui. His diplomacy is again 
exhibited in his treatment of Dumnorix, whom he spared and 
privately admonished out of regard for his brother Diviciacus.* 
A third example is found in his reprimand, without the knowl- 
edge of their men, of two officers against whom the soldiers had 
brought charges.** Unfortunately the proceedings leaked out, to 
the great disgrace and chagrin of the officers in question, who to 
escape their shame fled to the opposing forces. The unhappy out- 
come of this incident, in spite of Caesar’s precautions, serves to 
emphasize his sense of propriety. 

Plutarch was right. 
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56 B. G. i. 20. 

57 E.g., B.G. v. 54; vii. 33; Bell. Alex. 33, 66. 

58 B. G. i. 33; iii. 16. 

59 B. G. vii. 43. Even though we may grant Caesar a bit of “color” here 
for political reasons, I don’t see how it can all be explained away. 

60 B. G. i. 19, 20. 

61 B. C. iii. 59-60. 





DE SPECTACULIS 


By RecInALD MELVILLE CHASE 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


Some interesting side lights are thrown upon the subject of 
shows at Rome in the time of the Empire by a short pamphlet 
with the above title, written about the beginning of the third 
century A. pb. by Tertullian, the father of Christian Latin litera- 
ture.* 

Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus was born in Carthage 
about A. p. 150. He received a thorough education in both Latin 
and Greek literature, his father intending him for the legal pro- 
fession; and we hear of him as an eminent jurist in Rome about 
the time of Commodus (a. p. 180-192). He was converted to 
Christianity somewhere about 195, and, becoming a close student 
of Scripture and of Christian literature, thenceforward devoted 
all his energies to the defense of Christianity against paganism, 
and of Christians against the many trumped-up charges under 
which numbers of them were being constantly harried to a ter- 
rible death. 

At the beginning of the third century the Christian church 
appears to have been infected by a spirit of conformity to the 
ideas of the pagan world about it. The existence of this pamph- 
let heips to form that impression. We hear of Christians being 
condemned to the amphitheatre in Nero’s time; but we do not 
hear at that time of their spiritual advisers finding it necessary 
to ask them not to sit among the spectators. One hundred and 
fifty years later, when the cry “Christiano leonem”’ was an estab- 
lished tradition, and it would not occur to a Roman watching a 


1 It is included in Franz Oehler’s three-volume edition of Tertullian’s works, 
with critical notes and commentary. 
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spectacle that the man sitting beside him was a Christian,’ Ter- 
tullian finds it necessary to address to his coreligionists this fiery 
appeal to shun shows of all sorts as an institution of the devil. 
Evidently, then, there had already developed a considerable class 
of Christians who, like their spiritual descendants of the present 
day, either compromised with their conscience by shutting their 
eyes to the evil features of the shows, or carefully chose the better 
class of show and thus did their best to elevate the stage. ‘This 
stout old puritan, however, draws no fine distinctions. All shows 
are bad, and he proceeds to prove it by every argument which a 
trained legal mind, stored with pagan and Christian lore and 
animated with intense moral and religious fervor, can array 
against them. 

Students of Roman life will find Tertullian’s pamphlet inter- 
esting, some for its incidental references to the details of the 
show — the buildings, the crowds, the processions from temple to 
theatre or circus, the movements of actor or gladiator, the gaudy 
costumes of the chariot-racers — and others for its revelation of 
the attitude of mind of the average Christian of that day toward 
the whole matter, coupled with the burning indignation and con- 
tempt felt by an unusually gifted and sincere Christian for what 
he regarded as an insult to God. For it is a curious fact that the 
largest section of Tertullian’s argument is a demonstration that 
shows of every kind are based upon the worship of idols; and 
worship of idols means worship of evil demons. 

Readers of Bulwer Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii will 
find in the incident of the Christian Olynthus at the fane of Isis 
as good an illustration as any of this attitude of the early Chris- 
tians toward the pagan gods. Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Diana, and 
the innumerabie multitude of deities and spirits acknowledged 
by the pagan did not exist, it was true, in the sense their worship- 
ers believed; but their names, the reverence paid to them, and the 
images symbolizing them, were used by demons who thus man- 
ifested themselves in the material world and usurped the powers 
and influence belonging to the established worship. Every new 


2 De Spectaculis 27. 
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idol set up, every new festival instituted, meant so much more 
kudos to the demon concerned ; and as the demons were in league 
against God, such worship and celebrations were a contribution 
to the power of the devil. 

While the Christian of the present day, with all the advantage 
of seventeen hundred years of progress, the march of ideas, 
higher criticism, and that precious modern possession known as 
the scientific attitude of mind, may be prepared to smile with 
amusement at the necessarily antiquated notions of this primitive 
theologian — his bitter hatred of things which we now consider 
merely picturesque or even admirable in pagan civilization, and 
the creaking machinery of some of his argument — still there is 
a curious reminder of modern conditions in a good deal of what 
he says; and at the present time, when moral standards are shift- 
ing and everybody is wondering what the world is coming to, it 
is like a strong tonic to read a few pages of Tertullian. He knows 
quite well what the end of the world will be and describes it in 
no uncertain terms; he is not troubled about moral standards, 
for his are based upon an intense religious faith. 

At the beginning he outlines his reasons for writing this pamph- 
let, in words which for their purpose have not since been im- 
proved upon. The newly converted and the experienced Chris- 
tian alike, he says, need to know the grounds upon which the 
pleasure of the shows is forbidden to us. Conscience tends to be 
obscured in two ways: by the desire for pleasure, and by the 
fallacious arguments of the heathen, so that a Christian may come 
to think he may enjoy himself in certain ways while preserving 
his reverence for God and his sense of personal honor. What are 
the reasons for abstention from shows, then, that a Christian may 
properly apprehend them? Some suppose that such abstention is 
part of a general policy, by which we abjure the pleasures of this 
world in order to make it easier to die for our faith. Such a 
motive would be merely human and is not the true one. Others, 
again, arguing in defence of the shows, say that all the material 
elements thereof — the architectural surroundings, the beasts and 


men taking part in the performance, and the sky under which the 
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exhibitions take place — are part of God's creation. This is mere- 
ly an instance of natural ignorance perverted by a desire for 
pleasure. Man is responsible for the misuse of God’s creation; 
he employs iron for murder, gold or ivory for making idols, the 
powers of his own body for evil speaking, lust, and gluttony; nay, 
man himself, created by God, is turned by Satan into an instru- 
ment of evil. 

In turning from such arguments as these to the source of truth 
as he sees it, Tertullian has an advantage over the preacher of 
today in that he can convince his readers by appeals to the author- 
ity of Scripture ; and the modern man, somewhat wearied at times 
by a scientific religion based on evolutionary biology, gets a breath 
of fresh air as he comes across the uncompromising statements of 
the Old Testament flung in the face of the institutions of pagan- 
ism. Some Christians, says Tertullian, allege that the Bible no- 
where expressly forbids attendance at shows. Not in so many 
words, perhaps; but David says, “Blessed is the man that goeth 
not aside into the council of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the pestilent.”” David re- 
ferred here, it may be, to the council of Jews who conspired to 
kill Jesus ; how much more, then, do the words apply to an assem- 
blage of heathen? Moreover, are not the aisles and passages be- 
tween the seats at the shows called ways (wviae) ? and is not the 
portico for women called the seat (cathedra)? <A particular com- 
mand of God is intended to apply generally. 

This delightful argument — delightful at first glance by its ap- 
parent lack of humor, and immediately afterwards by its funda- 
mental truth and common sense — is typical of a good deal that 
Tertullian says. He feels, of course, that he has not yet adequate- 
ly expressed his underlying idea, and goes on: “Lest someone 
say I am just arguing, let us turn to our principal authority, 
namely the words in which we professed Christianity at the time 
of our baptism. We then stated that we had renounced the devil, 
his pomp, and his angels. But in idolatry especially are all these 
manifest ; and we shall see that the whole apparatus of the shows 
is founded on idolatry.” 
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Here begins the division of Tertullian’s pamphlet to which he 
seems to attach primary importance. The modern Christian, not 
knowing what it is to live in a civilized society which takes as a 
matter of course the existence of a multitude of greater and lesser 
gods and peppers the landscape with their images and symbols, 
has his eyes rudely opened here to the conditions under which 
the fathers of the church built the edifice in which we live today. 
The work is done; and though this and that poet may refer airily 
to the red gods which call him out and he must go, or may thank 
whatever gods there be for his unconquerable soul, we contem- 
plate the spectacle of state-recognized polytheism in full working 
order only from a safe and romantic distance. 

Tertullian first proceeds to cite heathen writers themselves as 
to the provenance of the various spectacula. \WVe are told by 
Timaeus * that Judi were introduced into Etruria by Lydian set- 
tlers (from whom they got their name) as part of their super- 
stitious rites; while Varro* says that /vdi means the same as 
lusus — games or sports associated with festal days, temples, and 
the purpose 





religious observances. No matter about the name 
is idolatry: the Liberalia are in honor of Liber, the Consualia of 
Neptunus or Consus, the Equirria of Mars. Look at the under- 
ground altar to Consus in the Circus Maximus, near the starting- 
point ° of the race-course : it has this inscription, CONSUS CON- 
SILIO MARS DUELLO LARES COILLO POTENTES. 
Here we have Consus associated with Romulus’ consilium of 
abducting the Sabine women; so that the origin of the Consualia 
is bound up with outrage, violence, and hatred — in short, with 
Romulus, the fratricide son of Mars. The same Romulus insti- 
tuted games to Jupiter Feretrius, held on the Tarpeian rock; 
and succeeding kings founded others — to what idols, we read in 
the pages of Suetonius. Others again indicate their idols by their 
names: the Megalensian games are also called Ludi Apollinares, 
and we further have the Cerealia to Ceres, the Neptunalia to Nep- 


3 He lived at Athens at the beginning of the third century pB. c. 
4 Roman scholar and I*rarian, active under Augustus. 
5 Following Oehler’s interpretation of the passage, after Fr. Junius. 
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tune, the Latiaria to Jupiter Latiaris, and the Floralia to Flora. 
Other /udi are in memory of persons deceased, following the cus- 
toms of antiquity; for Judi have been from the first sacred either 
to the gods or to the dead; both of which aims are idolatrous. 

At this point Tertullian sets about examining the various kinds 
of shows and the pomp and circumstance of their presentation, 
with the object of revealing the idol behind each detail; and as 
the light is flashed here and there over the picture our imagina- 
tion can supply enough to bring the whole reality vividly before 
us. He devotes more space to the circus than to any of the other 
shows, apparently because this form of entertainment surpassed 
the rest in exciting that furor to which he constantly refers as one 
of the curses of the show-attending habit. The chariot-racer of 
this or that faction — red, white, green, or blue — supplied to 
the hard-working Roman citizen that interest in life which Babe 
Ruth or Tom Mix has for us today. But although Tertullian 
sternly rebukes the frenzy caused by such popular favorites, he is 
far more concerned with the religious associations of the circus. 
What is the significance of the sacred rites and sacrifices at the 
temple, the procession from temple to circus, with its colleges of 
priests, its sacred images and statues, its chariots, garlands, 
thrones, and emblems — what but glorification of idols?) When 
we get to the circus, we find that it is dedicated chiefly to the 
Sun-god ; some say the name circus is derived from Circe, daugh- 
ter of the Sun. See how the surroundings of the race course in- 
dicate idolatry. The seven eggs which are taken down one by 
one as the laps are run off are in honor of Castor and Pollux, 
twins born from an egg; the seven dolphins spout out water in 
honor of Neptune. Columns bear images of Sesia (goddess of 
sowing) Messia (of reaping) and Tutulina (protectress of 
fruits). In front of these are three altars to “Deis Magnis 
Potentibus Valentibus.” These are said to be Samothracian gods. 
The tall obelisk on the spina points to the zenith, in honor of the 
Sun — an Egyptian superstition. Magna Mater presides over the 
trench which encloses the circus. Consus has his altar at the 
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metae —named Murciae after the goddess of love. What an 
assemblage of evil spirits! 

Here, however, Tertullian checks himself: it is not the sur- 
roundings, but what is done in them, that defiles the Christian. 
Idols are found everywhere, not in the circus only; we cannot 
get away from them; the devil and his angels have filled the world. 
What is our motive in entering the circus? This leads him to 
discuss the chariot races; but instead of mentioning the evil 
passions roused by them (these are dwelt upon later) he pro- 
ceeds to show up their idolatrous details. In the circus, horse- 
back riding is perverted from an innocent and useful thing to the 
service of demons, for whose benefit all Judi are celebrated; and 
so this sport is appropriately consecrated to Castor and Pollux. 
Neptune and Erichthonius are also patrons of chariot driving; 
the latter, by his unclean origin and serpentine form, being plainly 
the devil himself. If the Argive Trochilus invented the chariot, 
it was to Juno that he dedicated it; if Romulus brought the 
quadriga to Rome, he himself is an idol, with the title Quirinus — 
perhaps another form of Currinus. With such antecedents, it is 
only fitting that chariot-racers should wear, as they do, colors 
sacred to various gods—red to Mars, white to the Zephyrs, 
green to Terra Mater or Spring, blue to Heaven and Sea or 
Autumn. 

Theatrical exhibitions have the same origin: here again we 
have the religious ceremony — the sacrificial rites at the temple, 
conducted by the haruspe., and the procession to the theatre, with 
music of pipe and trumpet, directed by the designator, properly 
a funeral official. The theatre itself is by its origin a shrine of 
Venus; and Pompey, who built the first permanent theatre at 
Rome, not only circumvented the censors but certified to the 
idolatrous nature of the place when he declared that the seats of 
his theatre were but the steps leading up to his temple of Venus, 
thus cloaking under the name of temple, as Tertullian finely ex- 
presses it, his damnatuim ect damnandum opus. The demonic 
powers of drunkenness and lust are in conspiracy; and so the 
temple of Venus is also the home of Liber. Some theatrical 
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festivals, indeed, used to be called Liberalia. ‘The details of the 
acting, dancing, and singing sufficiently betray these origins. 
(Unfortunately for the antiquarian, Tertullian, who has not the 
taste of a Juvenal, refrains from mentioning the details, with 
which those of his readers in need of reformation were already 
quite familiar.) The ministers of stage art are your Apollos, 
Muses, Minervas, and Mercuries; and under such names, as un- 
der the names and images of the dead, the demons are able to 
operate, so that stage exhibitions are ultimately dedicated to the 
demons, who as a matter of fact inspired them in the first place. 

The contests in the stadium (agozes) have a similar origin and 
purpose. The Olympian games are in honor of Jove (called 
Capitoline at Rome) ; the Nemean to Hercules, the Isthmian to 
Neptune; the rest to dead individuals. Here too we have gar- 
lands, priests, and the blood of oxen; the stadium itself is a 
temple of the god concerned. The arts of Minerva, Muse, Apollo, 
or Mars are exhibited; the gymnastic exercises are a legacy from 
some Castor, Hercules, or Mercury. 

As for shows in the amphitheatre, they are called munus, 
which means officitum, because in origin they are a duty paid to 
the dead. In earliest times, they used at a man’s funeral to 
sacrifice prisoners or slaves; then, in order to add more pleasure 
to this spectacle, they put arms in their hands and made them 
murder each other. Later, when beasts began to be exhibited, 
pleasure demanded that men be torn by beasts. Such offerings 
to the dead were considered dutiful honor to parents or relatives. 
This sort of thing is idolatry; for the demons have their abode 
in the images of dead persons. Even where the munera are in 
honor of living officials, the material circumstances of the celebra- 
tion are so exactly copied from those above mentioned that the 
devil and his demons are invited to take part. The amphitheatre 
itself is sacred te so many gods that a perjurer cannot remember 
them all — more even than the Capitol, the home of demons; for 
in the amphitheatre there are as many foul spirits as there are 
men. As for the exhibitions, Mars is patron of the gladiatorial 
contests, Diana of the beast-hunting ; no more need be said. 
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Having thus concluded what may be called the more technical 
part of his argument, Tertullian takes up another line of thought 
more familiar to us, but to a Christian of his day perhaps not so 
effective as the first, or at any rate invalid apart from it; namely, 
that the atmosphere of the shows is injurious to spiritual life. To 
a student of the times the interest of this part will probably lie, 
first in Tertullian’s references to details of the shows, and second 
in some of his arguments against them, which are not quite what 
we should expect from the sweet reasonableness of a modern 
preacher. For one thing, a picturesque significance is given the 
whole concern by the irrepressible activities of the devil and his 
demons, personages whose place is ill supplied in our day by the 
negations of the scientist. It is first laid down as a general pos- 
tulate that God enjoins the Christian to let his spirit live in an 
atmosphere of gentleness, quiet, and peace — not to disturb it 
with excitement and anger. But we at once see that these feelings 
are inevitable at the shows; in fact, no one can take pleasure in 
the shows except by sympathetic excitement. If one attends with- 
out pleasure — and here we have one of Tertullian’s characteristic 
touches — he is pursuing vanity, which itself is foreign to Chris- 
tianity. In fact, by mingling with those who take pleasure in 
the shows, one confesses himself in sympathy with them. It is 
true that we cannot separate ourselves from the world (saeculum) 
in which we live; but in worldly matters we may remain apart. 
The world belongs to God; worldly things to the devil. 

As an example of the frenzy (furor) which is forbidden to us, 
take the circus. Frenzy is its ruling spirit. Watch the people 
crowding to their places, jostling, betting, blind with excitement. 
Now a race is to begin; the praetor is too slow for them — their 
eyes roll eagerly upon the urn out of which he takes the lots 
deciding the order of the racers. Ready! He holds the napkin 
in his hand —they hang breathless upon the moment when he 


shall throw it down as the signal to open the carceres. Be 
“Misit!’ they cry, it’s down! here come the racers! — But did 
they see what it was that was flung to the ground? A napkin? 
No, a figure of Satan flung down from heaven. . . . The 
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race is on, frenzy and discord reign, curses, encouragement, and 
objurgations fill the air, each man shouts for his favorite, not 
knowing why he favors him. What place is this for the peaceful 
Christian? These men hate and love without cause; but God 
tells us not to hate, but to love our enemies; not to curse, but to 
bless them that curse us. In the circus, enmity between the fac- 
tions spares neither high nor low; is there anything here in har- 
mony with the Christian life? 

In the same way we are bidden to renounce shamelessness ; but 
the theatre is the home of it. The Atellan play, the mime, and the 
pantomime exist mainly to bring the vilest scenes before their 
audiences. Why should we be free to watch what we would not 
do ourselves? (Tertullian is anything but a believer in l'art pour 
Vart.) Worldly literature, we are taught, is counted foolishness 
with God; and exhibitions of such literature on the stage, repre- 
sentations of crimes and lusts, cannot be attended by Christians. 


As for the stadium, it is true that it is used by Paul as a met- 
aphor of the Christian conflict. But the boxing contests deface 
the image of God; and you cannot approve the useless foot-races, 
javelin throwing, and leaping, nor the excessive attention paid to 
the body, to improve it beyond the form God gave it. Wrestling 
is of the devil; its very motions remind us of the serpent. Chris- 
tians have no use for garlands; why look for pleasure in observ- 
ing others get them? 

Is the amphitheatre forbidden us by Scripture? Yes, as cer- 
tainly as it forbids wickedness and cruelty. It is true that crim- 
inals are punished there. But an innocent man cannot rejoice 
in another’s punishment — and who can be certain that those 
condemned to the arena are all guilty? They may be good men, 
in so far as heathen ignorance allows them to be. Here Ter- 
tullian, in his anxiety to make a point — and we notice that it is 
not squeamishness about the bloody spectacle that is uppermost 
in his mind — forgets that at the close of his pamphlet he is to 
depict in vivid colors the horrible doom of the heathen at the 
Judgment Day and the wholesome satisfaction the Christian will 
have in watching it. 
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It is noticeable also that Tertullian does not here refer to 
Christians as condemned to the amphitheatre, though there is 
plenty of evidence in other passages of his that such a thing was 
familiar enough to him.® His mention of Diana in connection 
with the wild-beast shows would give the impression that where 
men and beasts engaged in mortal conflict there was usually some 
pretence, more or less realistic, of a forest scene, where the beasts 
appeared in their native surroundings and were hunted, probably 
with little enthusiasm, by men armed with the sort of weapons 
usual in such circumstances. 

After this Tertullian deals with a number of lesser arguments. 
Someone tells me that the sun, nay God himself, looks down from 
heaven on the shows and is not defiled: cannot we look at them, 
then? Indeed, would that God looked on no crimes of men, that 
we might escape judgment! Yes, he looks upon robbery, cheat- 
ing, adultery, lying, and idolatry, and the games also (notice how 
the climax progresses) — wherefore let us not attend them, lest 
we be seen by him who looks on all. Let not the accused presume 
to act like the judge. We give ourselves up to frenzy away from 
the circus, shamelessness outside the theatre, arrogance outside the 
stadium, pitilessness outside the amphitheatre. Do we do these 
things because God sees things outside the porticoes, steps, and 
approaches to these places? What God condemns is forbidden 
everywhere. 

The heathen have no true or fixed standard of good and evil. 
They approve of things in the shows which they would not 
tolerate elsewhere. (The modern reader may here reflect that 
this attitude is not peculiar to Tertullian’s heathen.) There, in- 
decent exposure, personal violence, mistreatment of dead bodies, 
killing, is so much approved that the gladiators, condemned for 
these very crimes, are public favorites for performing them in 
the arena. Chariot-racers, actors, athletes, and gladiators are 
deprived of every civil right; yet they are petted by the citizens, 
male and female. A sufficient example of the heathen’s perversion 


6 For references to these, see T. R. Glover, The Conflict of Religions in 
the Early Roman Empire, pp. 318 ff. 
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of the sense of right and wrong! When men place these persons 
on such a pinnacle of infamy, how does God regard them? Is He 
pleased with the charioteer, who rouses such frenzy, garlanded 
like a priest or colored like a pander (the juxtaposition of words 
is evidently intentional), daring to rival Elijah’s chariot of fire? 
or with the comic actor getting slapped in the face and thus bur- 
lesquing the Lord’s injunction to turn the other cheek? or with 
the tragic actor mounted on buskins, adding a cubit to his 
stature and making out Christ a liar? or with the use of masks 
upon the stage, when we are commanded to make no likeness of 
anything, and how much more so of God’s own image? God, 
the author of truth, does not love the fictitious; how can he ap- 
prove the mimic actions of the stage? the law forbids a man to 
wear woman’s dress; what of the pantomimus, trained from 
childhood to act like a woman? Did God, who formed the body 
of the boxer, give him those scars left by the knuckles of the 
cestus, those callosities on his fists, those fungous growths on his 
ears? Did God give him eyes that they might be dimmed with 
blows? And what of the man who shoves his fellow between 
him and the lion? 

It all amounts to this: what is displeasing to God is not for his 
servants to meddle with. ‘The source and inspiration of all these 
shows is the devil. We must take no part in them, in deed, hear- 
ing, or seeing. 

Will the Christian reflect upon God, sitting in a place where 
there is nothing of God? Will he have peace of mind, encourag- 
ing his favorite charioteer? Will he cultivate temperateness, with 
his thoughts so unbalanced? Nay, the intimate association of 
men and women in the audience, all on fire with excitement, 
provokes evil passion: every one comes to see and be seen,’ wear- 
ing excessively elaborate apparel. Will the Christian recall the 
words of the prophet while the tragic actor is declaiming — amid 
the effeminate strains of the /istrion will he remember the psalm? 
When the athletes contend will he say that one must not strike 





7 Spect. 25: Nemo denique in spectaculo ineundo prius cogitat, nisi videri et 
videre (note the order). 
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back? Will he be moved by pity, watching the bites of bears or 
the movements of the retiarius? \Vhat has the church of God 
to do with the ecclesia of the devil? Your hands have been raised 
to God in prayer — will you use them to applaud an actor till 
your arms are tired? Your lips have pronunced the Amen at the 
Eucharist — will you from those lips shout “ax” ai@vos” to a 
gladiator, not to the Lord Christ ? 

Instances are well known of persons becoming possessed by 
demons while at the shows. It is in such places that the devil 
gets the ascendancy. We are morally bound to hate these assem- 
blages of the heathen, where the name of God is blasphemed, the 
lions are demanded for us day after day, persecutions are settled 
upon, temptations are let loose. At the shows no one will take 
you for a Christian —it is not the judgment of men, but the 
eyes of Heaven that you must fear, as you sit in the midst of the 
devil's assembly, where the very air above you is violated by the 
roar of the voices of the wicked. Grant that there are in the 
shows some gentle, simple, and pleasing things, even some hon- 
orable things — these are only honey-drops to sweeten the devil’s 
poisonous brew. Let the devil’s fellow banqueters stuff them- 
selves with such things. Our banquet, our Master’s wedding- 
feast is not yet. They have their turn now; they rejoice, we are 
afflicted. But their joy is no real joy. Philosophers say that joy 
means rest and calm; but you sigh for the metae of the circus,® 
the painted scene of the theatre, the dust of the stadium, the sand 
of the arena. Why not say: we can live without pleasure, since 
we must die with pleasure; our prayer is that of the apostle, to 
leave the world, and be at home with Christ. Our pleasure is 
where our prayer is. 

At the close there flows back upon the writer’s mind a torrent 
of righteous anger against the wicked and of reflections on their 
coming destruction. What are all the spectacles of Rome in com- 


8 This would seem to suggest that the turn around the metae was the big 
feature, so far as exciting incident was concerned; perhaps it was for this 
reason that the emperor’s box was placed so as to command a good view of 
the metae at the starting end, where there would also occur pleasing accidents 
when the twelve chariots dashed for the starting line. 
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parison with that of the day of the return of our Lord, in his 
triumphal panoply, or of that final judgment, when this age and 
all pertaining to it shall disappear in one conflagration! How 
many different sights will there then be! Then shall come the 
doom of those princes whom the heathen suppose to have been 
received into heaven, together with Jove himself and all who call 
upon him; of those persecutors of the name of the Lord, of the 
philosophers who taught that no God cared for the world, that 
men had no souls or none that would return to the body; of 
poets with their pagan myths. Then will tragic actors be vocal in 
their own disaster; dancers will display yet more agility in the 
flames of hell; the charioteer will himself be a brilliant red color 
in his flaming car; the athlete will be gazed upon doing his exer- 
cise in the fire instead of the gymnasium. 

So ends Tertullian’s denunciation of the shows. If the modern 
reader is inclined to view it, wholly or in part, as a regrettable 
exhibition of misdirected vehemence, let him imagine himself, with 
all that the intervening centuries of Christianity have given him 
of humanity and refinement, set down in pagan Rome in a. p. 200, 
in the midst of the idols of which Tertullian speaks, to spend a 
week in visiting, one after another, the circus, stadium, theatre, 
and amphitheatre, jostled on all sides by people to whom God, 
as we conceive him, did not exist, and who viewed with greedy 
delight spectacles which would turn the strongest modern stomach. 
Let him also see with his own eyes, as Tertullian did repeatedly, 
Christians tortured to death by fire or wild beasts, in the midst 
of an amphitheatre mob, a huge expanse of watching faces in 
which was not one hint of mercy. Perhaps he might, before re- 
turning to 1927, shake hands with Tertullian and wish him safety 
from the lions, and a long and useful life. 





SPECIAL-METHODS COURSES IN THE TEACHING OF 
LATIN 


By T. JENNIE GREEN 
Kirksville, Missouri 


The Report of the Classical Investigation states that the two 
essentials for the securing of better results from our Latin work 
in secondary schools are a revision of the course in Latin and a 
great supply of adequately trained teachers. 

The committee that conducted the Investigation made proposals 
for the revision of the course, and an earnest effort has been made 
to carry out the proposals. Each mail brings reviews and adver- 
tisements of new or revised texts that, in the words of the pub- 
lishers, have been written “in conformity with the recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the Classical Investigation.” lf one may 
rely on the publishers’ statements and reports from teachers, many 
of these new iexts are meeting a welcome at the hands of Latin 
teachers, state boards of education, and others who shape the 
course in secondary Latin. How successful this revised course 
will be with its changes in the amount and nature of the material 
to be read, is a question on which there may be a difference of 
opinion. But we must agree that a genuine effort is being made 
to eradicate the faults that the committee felt were inherent in 
the Latin course as constituted at the time of the Investigation. 

When we turn to the other essential pointed out by the com- 
mittee, a great supply of well-qualified teachers, we hear of no 
strong concerted effort being made to furnish this essential. What- 
ever efforts any individual college teacher is making to improve 
the quality of the teachers he sends out into high schools, they are 
not heralded across the continent in the daily mails or by ubiqui- 
tous representatives. My feeling that the time had come for us 
as members of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
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South to take a more active and effective interest in the prepara- 
tion of Latin teachers for the high schools prompted me to pre- 
pare this paper. 

Of what should the preparation of a Latin teacher consist? We 
are all aware that a special-methods course is not the only, nor the 
first, ingredient in the making of a teacher. So long as it re- 
mains true that twenty-five per cent of the teachers of Latin 
in the secondary schools have not pursued their own studies 
beyond the secondary-schoo] stage, knowledge of subject matter 
must continue to be stressed as the first ingredient. 

As an association and as individuals who make up the associa- 
tion we have always stressed scholarship. We pride ourselves on 
that fact. But some college teachers have made the mistake of 
thinking scholarship the only ingredient. ‘They have said by pre- 
cept and practice that any one given an understanding of the sub- 
ject and having a reasonable amount of common sense can become 
a good teacher. It is a fact that many, with only this equipment 
of subject matter and common sense, have become most excellent 
teachers. But the process of evolving from a college senior one 
year into a good high-school teacher the next year or the next or 
the next, has been attended with many disasters to the high-school 
boys and girls. 

Teachers of Latin have sometimes become prejudiced against 
courses in education in general and methods courses in particular 
and have allowed their prejudice to blind their vision to the worth 
of professional training in the preparation of a teacher. Latin 
Notes for February carried a quotation that illustrates the atti- 
tude: 


[ should urge every teacher to be interested in methods to the ex- 
tent at least of reading the CLassicaL JouRNAL, the Classical IV eckly, 
the Latin Notes. — But do not be too enthusiastic over “methods,” or 
the classical intelligentsia will suspect you of deficiency in scholar- 
ship. ‘This summer I made the fatal error of going too far in this 
direction and enrolled in a Teachers’ Course in Latin at a western 
university, hoping to glean a few new ideas from class discussions, if 
not from the professor. The latter drove all the graduate students 
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from the class after two days by making frequent public remarks to 
the effect that it was appalling to think that a graduate student would 
enroll in a methods class. ... We all know that methods do not take 
the place of scholarship, but many a fine scholar has failed as a teach- 
er for lack of method. 


The timeliness of considering the pedagogy of our subject was 
mentioned in the Classical Vcekly of March 17, 1927, by Walton 
Brooks McDaniel in an article on the future work of the Amer- 
ican Classical League. Mr. McDaniel says there are services in 
the fields of both pedagogy and scholarship, of a national scope, 
that might well be rendered by a national league ; that the scholar- 
ly interests are well cared for by such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute of 
America, “but the pedagogy of our subject lies outside the range 
of their immediate interests,” and that in this field is the need of 
the continued and enlarged activities of the American Classical 
League. 

Another factor in directing attention to special-methods courses 
at this time is the work of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. For several years the Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula has had a committee studying 
the undergraduate courses in education in the institutions of the 
Association’s territory, which includes twenty states. The com- 
mittee has completed its study and presented its report. It was 
expected that the report would be acted on at the meeting in Chi- 
cago, in March, but other matters seem to have crowded it out 
for another year. ‘The report is of interest to us because of its 
findings regarding the special-methods courses. ‘The committee 
first found what courses in education are given to undergraduates, 
tabulated them roughly, according to content, under a few general 
titles, and then made a recommendation for three basic courses in 
education, with the uniform nomenclature of Educational Psy- 
chology, Methods of Teaching, and Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. After taking out the courses that could be included un- 
der these three titles, the committee found that the education 
courses most frequently given in the colleges of the North Central 
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Association are the special-methods courses. ‘The number is real- 
ly larger than the report indicates, for many colleges give methods 
courses with subject-matter credit. But the report includes only 
those that give education credit. 

As Latin teachers, we are in a strategic position. We have an 
opportunity to contribute to the professional equipment of high- 
school teachers. Whether the opportunity continues in its present 
form depends on what the teachers of special-methods courses put 
into these courses. 

The committee’s report has a second significance for us in that 
it gives orientation to special-methods courses. It lays down the 
three basic courses in education and gives a brief summary of the 
content of each. One question that always confronts a teacher 
of a special-methods course is, ““What courses in education have 
the members of the class had?” It would seem now that the three 
basic courses proposed should be prerequisites of all special-meth- 
ods courses. 

Another question that has often arisen about methods courses in 
Latin is, “Where shall the credit be given, in education or in 
Latin?’ Members of the education faculty have not always 
looked with favor on education credit earned under a Latin teach- 
er. They have said, and with truth in many cases, that the course 
was really one in subject matter, and should be given credit in the 
department of Latin; and that any part of the special-methods 
course which was really deserving of education credit was already 
covered in such education courses as Psychology, Methods of 
Teaching, etc. 

To be sure, it makes no difference to a high-school teacher 
where she learned to teach, whether in the Latin or the education 
department, but it often makes a considerable difference where the 
credit is placed when she is a student and has certain education 
requirements to meet, and certain others in her major and minor 
subjects. 

The minimum hours in education required by the North Central 
Association of those institutions that grant diplomas conferring 
authority to teach is fifteen. Special-methods courses may be, 
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and generally are, included in this fifteen hours. State depart- 
ments of education in certain states practically make the courses 
compulsory by refusing approval to a school whose teachers have 
not had special-methods courses in their major subjects. The 
State Department of Education of Missouri, my own state, pur- 
sues this policy. To meet these requirements of the North Cen- 
tral Association and of state departments of education in certain 
states, all manner of courses have been labeled “‘Special-Methods,” 
many of which are subject-matter courses, not methods courses in 
any reasonable meaning of the term. If special-methods courses 
are to remain in the favored group of educational courses accepta- 
ble to the North Central Association and to the various state de- 
partments of education, there will have to be some standardiza- 
tion of the content of the courses. ‘The Association’s committee 
in its report says: “Although the evils which may result from 
standardization should not be overlooked, it appears that the time 
has arrived when a beginning should be made by formulating a 
few general principles and requirements relative to courses in 
education.” In conformity with this statement by the committee 
the Educational Conference of Missouri a few weeks ago took 
steps to standardize all the education courses offered in the uni- 
versity and the five teachers colleges of the state by requiring that 
the courses be uniform in title and general content. Such recom- 
mendations and initial efforts for standardization are significant 
to us as Latin teachers. ‘They challenge us to study carefully our 
present practice and to make clear distinction between subject- 
matter courses and methods courses. 

In addition to this challenge from such standardizing agencies 
as the North Central Association, there comes an appeal from 
those who have gone out and taught without having any special 
preparation in the technique of teaching Latin other than what 
may be acquired in subject-matter courses. Miss Sabin was kind 
enough to send me a set of papers prepared in one of her summer 
classes in the Teachers College of Columbia University. The 
papers indicated that the writers had all had experience in teach- 
ing and that many held the bachelor’s degree. ‘The writers were 
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unanimous in wishing they had had a teachers’ course in Latin 
before they began teaching. One of them said: “In my univer- 
sity course, I had four years of Latin and two of Greek. For 
four years, our program was without variation as follows: (1) 
Translation of the review; (2) Translation of the day’s assign- 
ment; (3) Reading of the advanced lesson by the instructor. And 
my college after four years sent me forth with beautiful recom- 
mendations to teach Latin.’”’ She offered her suggestions for a 
different procedure in making Latin teachers, she said, “from a 
full heart.” 

One very excellent teacher of a special-methods course in Latin 
in one of our large universities gave me her views regarding the 
content of a teachers’ course and added, “But this is just my opin- 
ion.” Unfortunately ‘‘opinion” is about all we have for the con- 
struction of the course. So far as I have been able to learn, very 
little research has been made to find what preparation makes the 
best Latin teachers. Comparatively little research has been made 
for the construction of any part of the curriculum of a teacher- 
producing institution. But even so, as one of the speakers at the 
Dallas meeting said, “Our educational theories are far in advance 
of our practice.” One of our theories is that mere opinion is 
not a proper basis for constructing a course. 

We need to find out in a scientific way what kind of courses 
makes the best teachers, what amount and what kind of observa- 
tion and practice teaching are most effective. If a study of the 
effectiveness of fifty Latin teachers who had had what appeared 
to be a good methods course, and of an equal number who had 
not had such training, could be conducted through a period of 
three or four years, under the direction of such an organization as 
the American Classical League, we should have some basis other 
than opinion for the construction of a teachers’ course. 

Also, we need to clear ourselves of the charge of calling subject- 
matter courses methods courses. There is no doubt that in many 
instances review courses in Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil are needed, 
but these reviews should precede, not be a part of, the methods 
course. Many of the teachers in Miss Sabin’s class who wrote 
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of their needs as Latin teachers expressed the regret that they had 
not been given a review of the content of the authors they were to 
teach. One said that an examination in the subject matter of the 
high-school course in Latin should be given to every student be- 
fore a grade in methods was given. 

My friend, Professor Carr, suggests that, in addition to dis- 
tinguishing our methods courses from our subject-matter courses, 
perhaps we need to subdivide our subject-matter courses and call 
certain of them “Courses in Professionalized Subject Matter.” 
The suggestion is timely in view of the criticisms we have received 
for not distinguishing methods from subject matter, and in view 
of what some of our outstanding leaders in educational theory are 
saying about professionalized subject matter. They tell us that, 
unless professors of subject-matter courses in teachers colleges 
make those courses differ from subject-matter courses of the same 
title in liberal-arts colleges, the teachers colleges should and _ will 
cease to exist, and their work be done by the liberal-arts colleges. 
A few weeks ago I heard E. S. Evenden, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, take this position as the 
basis of an address to the faculty of another teachers college. 
Professor Charles S. Pendleton, in an article entitled, “Content 
and Method of Subject-Matter Courses in Teachers Colleges,” 
says: “No one nowadays thinks that a teacher should have less 
culture or a narrower breadth than a non-teaching college grad- 
uate; he should, indeed, have more; but in a truly professional 
school he will not be taught subject matter apart from the use of 
subject matter, for quite all his culture he is to use, in one way or 
another, in helping boys and girls to grow.” 

Judging other Latin teachers by myself, I think we shall not be 
able to bring ourselves across all at once to this new conception of 
the professionalization of all subject matter taught to prospective 
teachers. But perhaps we can go part way and meet the need of 
our students for more knowledge of the high-school authors, by 
giving, as Professor Carr suggests, professionalized courses that 
will cover the content of the high-school course, but still be so ex- 
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tended and enriched that they will be of college grade and worth 
college credit. 

The success of a methods course depends not only upon its con- 
tent, but in a marked degree on the preparation and personality 
of the instructor. A reading course may be interesting and prof- 
itable by virtue of what the author says, regardless of the instruc- 
tor, but in a methods course the instructor is also to a large extent 
the author. He must have scholarship in Latin and be conver- 
sant with present-day theories in education and must know what 
is being taught the students in their basic courses in education, 
and he must have had experience in high-school teaching. A dis- 
tinguished president of a well-known teachers college says no man 
is worthy of membership in the faculty of an institution whose 
business it is to produce teachers who is not himself a first rate 
teacher of children. The instructor must be enthusiastic about 
the service Latin can render to secondary education. Too many 
times the college professor who gives the course is too far re- 
moved from high-school experience, and has been too long ab- 
sorbed in more advanced work. In my own case, seminar courses 
in Caesar and Cicero proved much more valuable to me as a 
teacher than did the so-called special-methods course. The latter 
was given by a scholarly man of mature years, who sought to put 
himself in touch with high-school work by teaching a class in ele- 
mentary Latin in the demonstration school. But he was not able 
to put himself in intelligent and sympathetic touch with the prob- 
lems of the high-school teacher. His course was a series of lec- 
tures on the historical development of Latin grammar, illustrated 
by quotations from the whole field of Latin literature 
ing series of lectures; but the title of the course was a misnomer. 


a charm- 





I wonder whether other Latin teachers have not had similar expe- 
riences in regard to so-called special-methods courses. 

In conclusion let me summarize the situation as I see it: The 
Report of the Classical Investigation calls for a large number of 
qualified teachers as one of the two greatest needs in the field of 
secondary Latin; the North Central Association is centering at- 
tention on special-methods courses; state departments of educa- 
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tion in certain states are requiring them of all high-school teach- 
ers; teachers whose preparation did not include a methods course 
have felt that they might have been saved from many errors by 
definite and specific guidance in a methods course; Latin teachers 
in colleges have met the situation in many cases by attaching the 
label “Special Methods” or ‘Teachers’ Course’ to content courses, 
and education credit has thus been gained for subject-maiter 
courses. What shall we do about it? For an outline of princi- 
ples for the construction of a methods course in any subject, I 
know of none better than the one prepared by Fletcher H. Swift 
and published in School and Society for December 15, 1917. 

In attempting to tell other teachers of this Association what 
they should put into their methods courses, one feels the need of 
a visit to the Delphic oracle for guidance, and he sympathizes 
with Pliny in what he says of his efforts to improve the quality 
of the Roman emperor — that the task is noble but difficult, and 
may, indeed, be considered presumptuous. In lieu of any oracu- 
lar suggestions the following are offered: 

1. <A special-methods course in Latin should be given in the 
senior year and required of all who intend to be teachers of the 
subject. 

2. It should give not less than three hours’ credit, and should 
be closely associated with observation and practice teaching in 
Latin in a high school. 

3. It should be given by one who has scholarship in Latin and 
is conversant with the best that is being taught in educational 
theory, especially with the content and application of the basic 
courses in education. These basic courses should precede the 
methods course. 

4. It should not be a content course, but should have as a pre- 
requisite sufficient knowledge of Latin in general and the specific 
authors of the high-school course to make the work intelligible 
and effective. It should include problems that involve investiga- 
tion of subject matter. As has often been said it should be an 
enrichment rather than a review course. 

5. For an outline of content, I refer you to the one prepared 
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by Miss Sabin for the Service Bureau. She includes such topics 
as: the place and present status of Latin in secondary schools; 
ultimate and immediate objectives of Latin study; the Classical 
Investigation; content of the course for each year; principles of 
successful teaching applied to teaching of forms, syntax, trans- 
lation; some special points for each year’s work; helpful devices, 
material equipment, tests, periodicals, references, and textbooks. 

An outstanding professor of education says that he looks upon 
such a course as a kind of cap sheaf, in which the teacher draws 
together for the students, and with them, all the material with 
which they ought to enter upon their teaching ; that he would con- 
duct it for two semesters, more or less on a seminar basis, would 
definitely attempt to develop independence in working with the 
materials of Latin instruction, would link the course definitely 
with practice and observation of Latin teaching, and would name 
it Materials in Latin. 





[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


MISCELLANEA HOMERICA, IV 


There appear to be in the /liad and Odyssey some 224 instances in 
which F fails to make position, as 7) tva UBotw Fidy, wehimdéos Foivov, 
is ae0 Favacors. ‘They are distributed thus among the three con- 
sonants final in Greek: / after final v, 129; after s, 80; after 0, 15. 

The consonant v is readily modified in composition — gumeoe, &yx0- 
véovoat, éupevés, GAkeyov. Was there any such change in similar 
contacts — of final and initial consonants — in the Homeric hexa- 
meter? How did bard or rhapsode pronounce the v’s in the lines, 
viv piv zavowuev zd,euov zal dyiotita, or avéovoav pév xo@ta xal 
foqpasav zai sseroav? He surely found them very awkward lines if 
he gave final v its natural sound. The change which is admitted in 
compound words would make them much more easy to declaim — 
avéovoan ven TOMTa zal Fo~atay zai Fetoav. We even have the 
change made in the text, as in Gu aétoyot. Perhaps then also yeoud- 
dvoA AGBe and fu aehAdyeoot. Applying this to the case of final v and 
initial /, we should have in familiar instances in the first Jliad, 
tho Fidy, aviolFeinyn, xonyvol’Feinas. And as by Homeric days 
FF had already been replaced in some words by a simple v — aveovw 
for dF Feotw (by assimilation from davFeovm), and aviayos, as 
explained by some, for a/*Fiayos by the same process — and in others 
was no doubt represented by a single / on its way to become v, there 
would be no difficulty in pronouncing such collocations, and no neglect 
of F. Even eioavidsov may be for eioaudov through cioal /*dov. 

The same remarks apply to final c, if evade is for €’ Fade (goF ads), 
and if for taye should be read with Schulze etays (oF aye, EF’ Faye). 
But that initial of had already reached the stage of ‘F is proved by 
the fact that in some cases it had passed it and was represented by the 
simple rough breathing. Might it not also do so when ¢ was final in 
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one word and F initial in the following one? If it did, the ¢ cases 
present as little difficulty as the v cases — dé0 ‘Foivou, pévo ‘J tooa- 
giCew. We might compare the cases in which initial ¢ fails to make 
position, as Zdaxuvdos, Zédeva. In daqoiwds and ddaoxtos, for Ca-, the 
o has vanished entirely (Blass, Aussprache,’ 116). 

There remain the 15 cases of final 9. They are, with the excep- 
tion of 5 occurrences of vootmov tao idéoda (-nat once), in which 
Agar (Homerica, 36 f.) argues for doéo0a (for the significance of 


, 


which see DeWitt in C. P., III, 35), and of one of taéo, where there 
is av. 1. dtd, all cases in which yao or 1¢9 appears. These have mostly 
been amended, generally to the advantage of the sense, by substitut- 
ing dé, tt, or the like, the insertion of a word ending with a consonant 
being explained by the desire to cure apparent hiatus. But let them 
stand. 0 is said to be of all consonants nearest to the vowels, and to 
have dSivautv qwvyjevtos. If there be ground for supposing that old 
Ionic could practically dispense with final 9, as the Englishman does 
in contradistinction to his Dorian brother of the North, these cases 
too would hardly be considered neglects of F, and the conclusion 
would be that the whole class of neglects now under consideration has 
nothing in it detrimental to the Homeric meter. If this view could 
be accepted, much striving after emendation would be rendered nuga- 
tory. 

A high authority to whom this paper was submitted wrote, “but 
would not -R presumably share the fate of -N, eg., Latin pellicio 
from per-, illicio from in-? And why not -¢ too? Your treatment 
of the -¢ examples, however, has much in its favor.” 

A, SHEWAN 
Sr. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 
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[Edited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is the aim 
of this department to furnish teachers of high-school Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help in the classroom. ‘Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor of the department short paragraphs dealing 
with matters of content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invited. 
Replies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 
general interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail. 
It will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest. ] 


The Classical Bulletin 

Teachers of Latin and Greek will be interested in the fact that the 
Classical Bulletin is this year made available to classical teachers 
throughout the country. The periodical bearing this title is published 
by the Classical Association of Jesuit Teachers of the Middle West 
and is in its fourth volume. Its policy as stated in the first number 
of Volume III is “to publish both practical pedagogical articles and 
contributions of a more scholarly character.”” The publication becomes 
also a forum through which teachers may discuss the difficulties which 
they meet in their class work. 

Almost every page of the Bulletin indicates that its supporters are 
alive to problems very much the same as those which other teachers 
of Latin are facing. By comparison one finds more conservatism 
there, perhaps; but “The Objective of First Year Latin,” “Reading 
Latin at Sight,” “Reading at Sight — An Exercise,” and a discussion 
of the course of study are sample topics which serve to emphasize the 
Bulletin as a means of keeping up with an important force in the 
work of promoting classical education in this country. The present 
editor, James A. Kleist, S.J., of John Carroll University, is well 
known to readers of the JourNAL. The Classical Bulletin is published 
monthly from October to June. Subscriptions (one dollar per year) 
may be sent to Hugh P. O'Neill, S.J., Business Manager, Florissant, 
Missouri. 

Cicero, and Ovid on the Consulate 

Contributed by Miss Eva Matthews Sanford, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University. 

It is difficult to keep a Cicero class, and sometimes the Cicero teacher as 
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well, from feeling that Cicero bragged too much about his consulate. It is also 
difficult to impress our minds with the fact that that consulate did not exist for 
the sole purpose of suppressing Catiline. For these reasons I have found it a 
salutary measure to read to classes either in Cicero or in ancient history por- 
tions of the ninth letter in the fourth book of Ovid’s letters from Pontus, in 
which he congratulates his friend Graecinus on his approaching consulate, 
Even without considering that the consulship lost something of its importance 
with the end of the Republic, they agree that Cicero’s own opinion of his com- 
pleted term, with a Catiline to cast glory, however unwillingly, on it, scarcely 
exceeds Ovid’s pride and excitement at his friend’s inaugural day. The homely 
touches in this letter, such as his interest in the quality of the dye in his con- 
sular robe, and the length of the parade of attendant friends, help in the ever- 
present task of convincing young America that the Romans were human beings. 

A good picture is given of the consul’s routine duties, several of which con- 
nect closely with the orations of Cicero most often read. For instance, line 45, 

nunc longi reditus hastae supponere lustri, 
suggests that famous encounter of Sulla with the malus poeta which caused 
some difficulty on the College Board examination a few years ago, when hor- 
rified readers learned to their sorrow that the impression of that passage in the 
Archias on their pupils was that “Sulla was a sort of a peddlar” (sic). This 
may help to correct any such impression. So lines 47-48, 

nunc facere in medio facundum verba senatu, 

publica quaerentem quid petat utilitas, 
give an excellent summary of another part of the consular routine. And the 
plea that Graecinus should intercede for Ovid’s return has its parallel in the 
events preceding Marcellus’ return. 

Lastly, not so much for use with a class in Cicero as for the personal inter- 
est to lovers of Vergil, I mention especially one phrase in the letter which is 
an instance of the ordinary turn of expression that Vergil could sublimate into 
sheer beauty — the unforgetable 

sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt 
of the Aencid. Ovid, line 25, uses in a casual way what seems to be the every- 
day expression, 
quoque magis, noris, quam me mortalia tangant. 
Vergil’s is the same phrase — sed quantum mutatus ab illo! 


Vocabulary in First-year Latin 

It is scarcely possible to overemphasize the importance of vocabu- 
lary in teaching Latin. The following suggestions come from Mrs. 
FE. P. Windman, Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


In all Latin teaching, vocabulary work is at once of the greatest importance 
and the most likely to be neglected. The temptation is to take for granted that 
the pupil can and will learn the vocabulary for himself without much incentive 
from teacher or classroom work. But assign a combination lesson of vocabu- 
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lary and sentences, and, unless from previous experience the pupil knows un fail- 
ingly that he will be asked for the vocabulary, in nine cases out of ten the 
class will come in with sentences written but the words only half learned. It 
does not help much even to explain carefully that lack of Latin vocabulary is a 
constant drag to translation; that “thumbing the dictionary” is what makes 
Caesar a nightmare; that all kinds of discouragements follow in the wake of 
this neglect of vocabulary; and that greater ease in doing all phases of the 
work is the reward of the pupil who knows the words. We must show the 
importance of vocabulary by our own constant insistence that the new words 
be mastered every day and the old ones reviewed often. Following is an out- 
line of a few methods I have found helpful in this work: 

1. Every new vocabulary pronounced, the English derivative noted, and any 
other characteristic of the word which may facilitate learning; perhaps its 
relation to a word of some other part of speech, as volo —voluntas; facio — fac- 
tum, celer—celeritas. 

2. Early in the year different methods of studying vocabulary are discussed 
and tried out. The pupils report how long it takes them to learn the words 
(a) by writing them, (b) by pronouncing them aloud, (c) by the combination 
method, etc. 

3. The first five or ten minutes of every day’s period is given to vocabulary 
drill. The pupils know that they may expect it without fail. The drill, how- 
ever, must vary in kind, as for example: 

a. Oral repetition of the words— giving Nominative and Genitive of 
nouns, principal parts of verbs, etc. 

b. Oral spelling-bee. 

c. Flash cards (the pupils willingly make these when the school supply is 
insufficient). 

d. Small groups with leaders — this saves time and each pupil gets more 
individual attention than in ordinary oral drill. Four or five competent pupils 
take their respective groups off to themselves, give out the words, and keep 
the score of each pupil. The teacher can readily “visit” and ascertain whether 
the drill is progressing as it should. 

e. Written drills (1) Giving Latin words for English; (2) Giving English 
words for Latin; (3) Completion tests. For instance, as pupils come into the 
room they will see sentences on the board complete in English except for 
one word which is Latin. In this, of course, do not always give the first 
form; (4) Matching drill. This is, of course, the easiest drill, but the pupils 
take pride in the speed with which they can match the letter to the number. 
Number the Latin words 1, 2, 3, etc., and the English meanings a, }, c, etc., 
using perhaps more English words (in mixed order, of course) than there 
are Latin words. 

In addition to these short daily drills a thorough vocabulary review should 
be given often. The words can be rearranged in various ways, perhaps accord- 
ing to parts of speech, or to declension, and any of the above methods used. 
Sometimes we have a relay race. For instance, the class is divided into two 
groups; they stand facing the blackboard in opposite sides of the room and at 
a signal begin to write nouns of the third declension. The group which has the 
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greater number right and the fewest mistakes at stop signal wins the race. 
The pupils write rapidly, have very little opportunity for seeing each other’s 
work, and, of course, enjoy the “race” more than an ordinary vocabulary text. 
However, it is not as accurate a means of determining whether the pupil knows 
the meaning of every word, and so cannot entirely take the place of other tests. 

Whatever methods we may use to teach vocabulary, the one sure fact is that 
we must teach it and keep at it. 


Roman Banquets 

A bibliography on Roman banquets was published in “Hints for 
Teachers,” the CLassicaAL JouRNAL, XXI (1926), 385 ff. Interesting 
suggestions may be gathered also from Vol. XXII (1926), 59. It is 
no longer easy to add much which is distinctly new, but the following 
account, reported by one who was in attendance, contains almost all 
that is needed for outlining a plan for such a banquet. 


The annual Latin Banquet at Hollywood High School has become a perma- 
nent tradition. It was inaugurated by Miss Green, who is now Girls’ Vice- 
Principal, and has recurred regularly in May or June since that time. It is 
open only to regular fourth-year Latin classes and is regarded by them as the 
crowning reward of the four years of study. Besides the teachers of Latin 
and these pupils, the principal of the school is always on hand, wearing a special 
consul’s toga. The vice-principals also attend, and others who are particularly 
interested in the work of the department. 

During the afternoon before the banquet, the school cafeteria, humdrum and 
colorless enough at noon, suddenly undergoes a startling metamorphosis that 
would have delighted Ovid. When members of the faculty and student com- 
mittees are through there is a complete transformation into a Roman triclinium, 
or dining hall, of the Augustan Age. The tables have been arranged in a 
long rectangle open at one end, so that there is an inclosed space, surrounded 
on three sides by the tables, in which most of the festivities occur. Then all 
the afternoon girls of the domestic science department cook the dinner, no 
easy task, for it must be correct in every particular. 

As the guests arrive, attired in toga, or, if women, in stola, each one is met 
at the door by a slave who solemnly adjures him with “Dextro pede,” for 
terrible misfortune will follow the unlucky person who neglects to enter with 
his right foot foremost. All assemble at the tables, and an offering of meal, 
salt, and wine is made to the household gods. Then the slave procession 
appears, clad in rough tunics. One may see many foreign slaves, from Greece 
or Egypt, Germany or Gaul. The head slave, who is to a large extent respons- 
ible for the success of the proceedings, leads the way. We read in Petronius 
that any blunder on the part of a slave usually resulted in his death, and that 
by this rigorous measure perfect discipline was maintained. While we are not 
so severe, the order of our service is remarkable, and the banquet passes with 
perfect smoothness. The slaves are recruited from the Caesar and Cicero 
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classes, and this is one time when the servile state is eagerly sought and free- 
dom is despised. 

First a genuine appetizer is served, consisting of a salad, shell fish, and eggs 
in some form, for to begin with any food other than ova would be unspeakable 
sacrilege. The next course is the cena, or body of the meal, and is served with 
great ceremony, accompanied by music. A suckling pig, crowned with an ivy 
wreath, and borne high by the head slave, leads the way, followed by a devoted 
procession of slaves with the other dishes of the course, and by musicians 
celebrating the feast with rapturous music. The head slave, with proper grav- 
ity, carves and serves the porculus. As no knives or forks are permitted, the 
Roman custom of finger-bowl before each course assumes a very practical 
value. The final course usually consists of fresh fruits and dainty little pastry 
shells with a filling made of nuts, dates, raisins, and honey. The vinum is 
served last from a large bowl crowned with a wreath. This is preceded by a 
prayer to Jupiter and Bacchus—the one delivered by Dido in the Aeneid. 
Then a great cup of burnished silver, bearing the inscription of valorous tri- 
umphs won upon the athletic field, is filled and passed around to all the guests. 
As each one drinks he makes a proper quotation. These quotations range all 
the way from little gems of thought which have inspired men for many ages 
to such dicta as Sic est tuus senex. Then all the guests are crowned with 
wreaths of ivy or roses, and sprinkled with perfumery. 

Between the courses there is some form of entertainment, and at the end of 
the meal a dramatic production is presented, which nevertheless usually casts 
a Shavian type of levity on past events. Then an anachronistic note is sounded 
with the introduction of a flashlight camera, but the affronted gods are soon 
pacified by a hearty singing of the “Gaudeamus” which closes the evening. 











Book Rediews 

Modern Traits in Old Greek Life. (Our Debt to Greece and Rome.) 
By CHARLES Burton Gutick, Eliot Professor of Greek Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1927. Pp. x + 159. $1.75. 

The number of volumes that have by this time appeared in this 
interesting series, projected and brought thus far toward completion 
by Professors Hadzits and Robinson, will perhaps now justify a 
judgment as to the measure of success with which the courageous 
enterprise has been crowned. The various contributions are of widely 
varying merit. Some of the authors have striven manfully to meet 
the standards set forth in the Prospectus and have given us “authori- 
tative and non-technical books written for the general reader of culti- 
vated taste’; others have been unable to repress their “scholarly” 
instincts and have given us discussions that can be of little interest 
save to the specialist; still others, attempting to avoid the Scylla of 
specialized learning, have fallen into the Charybdis of the common- 
place, appealing to neither scholars nor the “‘general reader of culti- 
vated taste.” 

Professor Gulick, in the very limited space of the 159 pages of this 
volume, has very satisfactorily met the requirements prescribed, with 
a happy combination of scholarship and general information set forth 
in an attractive form for the general reader. The style is unhappily 
marred by the learned author’s lack of intimate acquaintance with the 
relative pronoun “that.” The book abounds in restrictive, character- 
istic, relative clauses, all but two of which (pp. 101 and 104) are 
introduced by “‘which” or “‘who.” 

The author’s rich literary culture, with his wide command of both 
Greek and English literature, has furnished him with ready illustra- 
tions of points of contact between modern life and thought and those 
of ancient Greece. It is made clear on every page that ancient Greece 
is not dead; that she survives not only in her own immortal literature, 
but also in the masterpieces of all modern literatures ; not only in the 
constitutions of modern empires and republics, but also in the less 
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familiar institutions of modern benevolent and fraternal organizations 
and luncheon clubs with their prototype in the Greek €oavos. The 
book abounds in happy combinations of old Greek and modern life, 
ancient thought and word with modern practice and modern symbol- 
ism. Dr. Gulick has succeeded, in a brief survey, in at least suggest- 
ing how thoroughly “the manners and customs of ancient Hellas have 
left their mark on the routine of our daily life” — in the home and its 
institutions and equipment, in the school, in the market-place, in the 
professions, in our very words and forms of speech, and even in 
religion and its usages. It is, as he has shown, Greece and, in a secon- 
dary way, Rome that have put the stamp on what we call our twenti- 
eth century civilization and its daily life and thought more effectively 
than even Palestine. The very names of a great many of the things 
we count essential to our modern civilization — church, school, the- 
ater, machinery, telegraphs and aeroplanes and autos, medicine, surg- 
ery, philosophy, poetry, theology, politics, ideas — are Greek words, 
as is also a vast deal of the nomenclature of all the sciences, pure and 
applied — and the majority of the rest are Latin. 

Accuracy of statement characterizes the book throughout. Errors 
or misstatements have not been discovered. Only two misprints appear 
— Calirrhoe (p. 61) and Puppenfée (p. 49), in which the accented 
é may be an intentional concession to the Germanless element of the 
author’s reading public. In transliterating Greek proper names, the 
author has mainly followed the conservative system of mediation 
through Latin spellings; occasional unnecessary inconsistencies may 
grate somewhat on sensitive natures — Asklepios (pp. 72, 74, 142) is 
familiar enough to be Asclepius; still worse, Asklepiadae (p. 72), 
with a Greek “k” and a Latin “ae”; and “Socrates the son of Sophro- 
niscus, of the deme of Alopeke.” The author has a consistent fond- 
ness for a Germanic ez for the transliteration of Greek et even for 
such familiar names as Piraeus (pp. 33, 36, et passim), Phidias (pp. 
141, 146), Polyclitus (p. 136), Aristides (p. 15), Pisistratus (p. 19), 
Stagira (p. 77); a similar (French) penchant is apparently respons- 
ible for Diadoumenos (p. 136) and Acoumenos (p. 33). 

On the whole Dr. Gulick’s book is one of the most satisfying of the 
series. TO BipAtov toto otte wéya ovtE xaxdv. 

W. M. 
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Selections from Plato, with introduction and notes. By LEwis LEAM- 
ING ForMAN. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1927. Pp. 1x 
+ 510. 

This 1927 edition of selections from Plato claims to be no more 
than a reprint of the original edition of 1900. It speaks well for both 
the popularity of Plato and the quality of Dr. Forman’s work that in 
little more than a quarter of a century a fourth reprint has been 
demanded. 

The selections have been made with discrimination ; they include the 
Apology and Crito entire, the beginning and the end of the Phaedo, 
and considerable portions of the Gorgias, Republic, and Euthydemus, 
while some of our favorites, like the Parmenides, Charmides, Euthy- 
phro, Cratylus, and many of the lesser dialogues are not represented 
at all. But it would have required a much bulkier volume than the 
present one to include all that lovers of the great Academician would 
like to find in it. The basis upon which the selections have been taken 
is, as the editor in his preface declares, the purpose of giving an intro- 
duction not to Platonic philosophy, but to the great teacher, Socrates, 
and to the incomparable language of his great disciple. 

The contents of the book are reasonably distributed: 45 pages of 
introduction, presenting 1) the recorded life of Socrates, 2) a sketch 
of philosophical and scientific thought from the earliest Greek think- 
ers down to and including the Sophists, and 3) a picture of the True 
Socrates, as Professor Forman has discovered him, in his spiritual 
and moral being. Then come 275 pages of text, with running mar- 
ginal comments, enabling the student to anticipate the content of each 
new section and to grasp the connection between the paragraphs; 132 
pages of notes, designed primarily to help the young student; an 
appendix of 61 pages of additional notes, affording discriminating 
information in regard to some finer points of syntax and linguistic 
usage. At the end are given a useful Index of Proper Names, with 
references to the passages in which each occurs, a Greek Index, list- 
ing words of difficult meaning or “concord” with copious citations of 
context and notes, and an English Index of rhetorical and syntactical 
questions raised by the text or discussed in the notes. 

The notes are not cumbered with minutiae of philosophical exposi- 
tion or literary criticism. The book is avowedly intended for college 
freshmen, and the notes are meant to help the student in his third year 
of Greek to understand the syntax and vocabulary of Plato and so 
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to comprehend the meaning of the master’s simpler discussions. Many 
Greek scholars and teachers of Greek might take exception to many 
of Dr. Forman’s explanations of syntax and think to improve upon 
many of his translations ; but the notes are, in the main, both sane and 
helpful. It would be difficult, however, to defend such inconsistencies 
in the spelling of Greek proper names as Aristeides (p. xx), Cleis- 
thenes (p. xxxvi), Peiraeus (p. xxi), on the one hand, and Phidias 
(p. xxi), Cyropaedia (p. xxvi), Heraclitus (pp. xxxiii, xxxviii, 
xxxix ), on the other; or of Odeion (p. xxi) over against Prytaneum 
(p. xxxvii). Final -og appears consistently as -us except in Inaros 
(p. xxi); Hercules, who is elsewhere Heracles, seems particularly 
out of place in company with Zeus and Ares on p. xxix. 

Though a reprint and not a new edition, the book is remarkably 
free from misprints; even the dropping of an accent or a breathing, 
as in oomos (p. xvii), HAwos (p. xxxv), is extremely rare. 

May the generations of freshmen prepared to enjoy this fine book 


be increased and multiplied. 
W. M. 


Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, 
F. W. Apcock. Volume V. Athens, 478-401 B.C. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1927. Pp. xxii + 544. 

The present volume of the Cambridge Ancient History deals with 
fifth-century Greece; the story of Rome in the fifth century is 
reserved for later treatment. 

As the Cambridge Ancient History progresses, its limitations 
become increasingly evident ; and even at this late date it may be well 
to note what they are. They are well illustrated in the volume before 
us. 

In the first place, the work clearly is not intended for the general 
reader. In ability to write clear and graceful accounts of the results 
of scholarship Englishmen are unexcelled ; but the Cambridge Ancient 
History cannot be cited as an example. Its literary style is for the 
most part dry, and all too many of the articles smack of the scholar’s 
workshop. On page 51 of the present volume there is even a par- 
agraph which must be described as unpardonably clumsy and obscure. 
Mr. J. T. Sheppard, to be sure, in the chapter on the Attic Drama, 
makes an attempt to write literature, but he achieves only a purple 
patch. Professor Ferguson’s articles, on the other hand, are refresh- 
ingly clear. 
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Again, the Cambridge Ancient History is a history of an old- 
fashioned type; that is to say, it is essentially a political history, not 
a history of ancient culture, far less an account of the ancient origins 
of modern culture. Thus in the present volume, out of fifteen chap- 
ters (464+ pages of text) ten chapters (311 pages) are devoted to 
political history in the narrowest sense. Of the remaining five, one 
(22 pages) discusses the credibility of Herodotus and Thucydides as 
historical sources, and one (32 pages) the Economic Background of 
the Fifth Century. This leaves only three chapters for, respectively, 
the Attic Drama (32 pages), the Age of Illumination, i. e., the Soph- 
ists, Socrates, and blasphemy trials at Athens (22 pages), and Art 
and Architecture (45 pages). Yet this is the Age of Pericles! It 
must be said, however, that the chapter on Art and Architecture is an 
admirable sketch and every important statement in it is illustrated by 
reference to one or more pictures in the forthcoming volume of plates. 
Professor J. D. Beazley and Mr. D. S. Robertson are its authors. 
Professor Bury’s account of the Age of Illumination is interesting, 
as far as it goes. The chapter on the Drama, on the other hand, is 
inadequate, and the author sacrifices clearness to rhetorical effect. 
Dr. Macan’s discussion of the two great ancient historians is worthy 
of him; and Mr. Tod’s account of Athenian society in its economic 
aspects is a very useful summary of facts. 

The work, therefore, will never be popular. Yet it cannot be said to 
meet the needs of the student. What the serious student desires above 
all things is, first, an adequate bibliography, and, second, an apparatus 
of references which will enable him to trace every important state- 
ment to its source and to discriminate between the generally accepted, 
the disputable, and the novel assertions in the text. Neither of these 
demands is properly met. 

In the matter of bibliography, the editors of the Cambridge Ancient 
History have departed from the precedent set by the Cambridge Mo- 
dern History. In the latter work each chapter is accompanied by a 
bibliography which, while destitute of critical notes, is more or less 
exhaustive. In the present work “the bibliographies do not aim at 
completeness. They include tnodern and standard works, and in par- 
ticular, books utilized in the writing of the chapters” (p. 489). This 
is in so far an improvement that the reader is saved the labor of sift- 
ing. He is still, however, denied the help of systematic critical notes 
(although criticism is hinted at here and there), and the bibliographies 
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vary greatly in comprehensiveness. Some are reasonably full, but 
others are so brief as to be almost useless. Thus on the Age of Illum- 
ination Professor Bury gives only nine modern titles, five of them 
being the obvious books of Burnet and Gomperz, Grote’s History of 
Greece, Grote’s Plato, and the Encyclopedia Britannica article on 
Socrates. For bibliography the student will still have to turn to 
Busolt, Masqueray, and similar authorities (mostly foreign); to 
whom, in fact, the compilers complacently refer him (pp. 499, 508, 
etc. ). 

The other requirement of the student is even more scantily pro- 
vided. In the interest, presumably, of the general reader, the use of 
footnotes seems to be discouraged by the general editors. In Greek 
and Roman history it is particularly easy to cite the original authori- 
ties on which statements are based, and particularly important that it 
should be done ; so much often hangs upon questions of interpretation. 
The student therefore looks instinctively for such references. In this 
regard the practice in the present volume is so inconsistent as to be 
slovenly. The most important citations are usually given, but the 
omissions are numerous and sometimes serious. In part, it is true, the 
lack is supplied by the careful list of ancient authorities included in 
the bibliography to each chapter, but even this sometimes fails. Thus 
Mr. Tod tells us that “by far the largest factory known to us was 
that of Cephalus, who at the close of the fifth century employed 120 
slaves in making shields” (p. 15). The passage on which this state- 
ment is based is not cited, and all the help in ascertaining it which the 
bibliography affords is the statement that there are “scattered refer- 
ences [to economic conditions| in the orators ( Lysias, Andocides, Iso- 
crates, Demosthenes ).” 

In the indications of opposing opinions and where these may be 
found expressed, the work is still more unsatisfactory. Thus in the 
opening section of the chapter on the Attic Drama (the section in 
which the question of origins is raised) the author necessarily takes 
his stand on one side or other of a number of controversies. The 


reader, however, will discover the controverted points only when he 
works through the books listed in the bibliography. It should be said 
that ten extended notes upon disputed questions in the political his- 
tory are supplied in the Appendix which begins on page 465. 

The main value of the Cambridge Ancient History, therefore, is 
simply this: it presents in relatively short compass the views of very 
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eminent specialists upon the various topics of ancient history. No 
student can afford to neglect it. Yet one cannot lay a volume down 
without the regretful thought that the work could have been enorm- 
ously improved had those who planned it defined to themselves more 
clearly their objective. With a little more effort it might have been 
made the one indispensable handbook on ancient history for the Eng- 
lish-speaking student. Or it might have been made the greatest his- 
torical work of this generation: a more fascinating subject than the 
rise of civilization can hardly be imagined. But it is neither. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to list the matters of 
scholarly interest presented in this particular volume. We must con- 
tent ourselves with giving the reader a taste, confining our attention 
to Mr. E. M. Walker’s treatment of the period from 478 to 445. On 
pages 33 ff. Mr. Walker makes an enlightening suggestion as to the 
motives of Spartan policy in 478. Sparta no less than Athens was 
concerned primarily with the possibility of another Persian invasion, 
but her strategy was different. She was anxious to secure the land 
frontier of continental Greece; and it was this, and not vulgar imperi- 
alism, which prompted her invasion of Thessaly. He disbelieves the 
tale of Plutarch that Sparta intrigued with the Amphictionic Council 
to secure the destruction of Thebes, Argos, and other Medizing or 
neutral states. The reasons for his disbelief are interesting. In this 
and other instances he thinks that events which actually took place in 
the fourth century are transferred to the fifth (p. 36; cf. p. 77, note 
1). Like Grundy and other recent authorities, he finds the key to 
many an inconsistency in Spartan foreign policy in the fact that there 
were at Sparta two opposing parties, a “little Sparta” party and an 
imperialist (pp. 39,62). There is much to be said for this. He has a 
valuable discussion of the original extent of the Confederacy of 
Delos, and in that connection gives cogent reasons for doubting 
whether the original assessment of Aristides amounted to as much as 
460 talents (pp. 43 ff.). He expresses doubt as to other generally 
accepted statements of Thueydides on pp. 65, 72, and 81. On the 
other hand, he sees no good reason to question Thucydides’ statement 
that Ithome was captured in the tenth year of its siege, i.e., in 455 
(p. 79, note 1). He defends the policy of Cimon in advocating aid 
to Sparta in 462 (p. 71), and does not regard the Egyptian expedi- 
tion of 459 as necessarily a harebrained attempt (p. 93). He denies 
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that there was any formal peace with Persia in 448. Callias was sent 
to Persia in 461, when Pericles was anxious to free Athens’ hands 
for the anticipated conflict with Sparta, but his mission came to 
nothing (pp. 75, 87 f.). But perhaps Mr. Walker’s most interesting 
suggestion is that Cimon was not recalled after the Battle of Tanagra, 
as Plutarch states; that he returned to Athens only on the expiry of 
his ostracism in 451. A contest between Cimon and Pericles there- 
upon arose, in which Pericles maintained control in domestic affairs 
by proposing the Law of Citizenship and the introduction of pay for 
jurors. Cimon, however, got his way in foreign politics, bringing 
about the Five Years’ Truce with Sparta and directing the forces of 
Athens against the Persians in Cyprus. The death of Cimon in Cyprus 
left Pericles again without a serious rival, and the Persian War was 
quietly dropped (pp. 82, 85 f.). 
DonaLp McFaypEN 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Homeric Olympus. A Dissertation presented to the Faculty of 
Tulane University. By Myron J. Lucn. Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, 1925. Pp. 257. 

This dissertation represents a vast amount of careful and digested 
reading, quite beyond what one expects in such a pamphlet. It is 
free from those errors of fact which so often mar publications that 
attempt so wide a range. 

The general thesis is this: By the time of Homer the gods had 
abandoned Olympus and had become inhabitants of the wider realms 
of Uranus, or Heaven. The J//iad in general assumes the gods as 
residents of Olympus, a belief surviving from earlier songs, a belief 
burlesqued by the poet who is the creator of a new era and the definite 
destroyer of the old. 

P. 213: “This point of view with respect to Homer’s repudiation 
of such a world system contributes with equal emphasis to our esti- 
mation of him as deeply religious, as religious in fact as Socrates 


himself.” 

P. 215: “The fact that Homer holds up to ridicule the Olympian 
system of theology is the best evidence that he and his auditors had 
risen to a level of civilization where a more ethical and more spiritual 
interpretation alone would satisfy.” 
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P. 216: “It is in the ludicrous character of his theogony that 
Homer becomes indirectly and unconsciously the great spiritual 
teacher that he is.” 

The author has worked out his thesis with great detail and by quo- 
tation of all the relevant passages. He makes clear that Homer wrote 
in a time of transition, a transition which he largely brought about 
when the rude divinities of Olympus were exchanged for the more 
spiritual gods of Heaven. 

I have but two adverse criticisms to make: first it is too prolix and 
the sentences are so padded that I could not quote in full; also there 
is so much repetition of the same or kindred phrases, e.g., p. 194: 
“Niese goes so far as to say that all those portions in which there is 
an interference of the gods in the central action of the poem must be 
regarded as of an added character and all the scenes in Olympus as 
non-genuine.” Then on the very next page he says: ‘“Niese goes 
so far as to assert that all those portions in which there is an interfer- 
ence by the gods in the main action of the poem, must be regarded as 
of a later date, and all scenes in Olympus as spurious.” The pamph- 
let would have been more convincing if the 257 pages had been re- 
duced to less than 100. 

My other criticism is of a different sort. It is dated 1925, and I 
can find no indication that it is not a recent piece of work, but the 
contents show that it must be at least twenty years old. This does 
the writer great injustice, as it gives the impression that he is writing 
in absolute ignorance of the main issues involved in his thesis. 

He constantly stresses the fact that Homer is steadily placed later 
and later, so that “there is a general tendency to put him late in the 
seventh century” (p. 204). This was true a generation ago, but the 
tendency is now all the other way, so that few scholars would put 
him as late as the 850 assumed by Herodotus. In a recent conversa- 
tion Professor J. L. Myers, the eminent historian of early Greece, told 
me that he regarded Homer as older than 1000 B.C. 

P. 70: “No one today would assert that both these poems are by 
the same author, or that each poem is the work of but one author.” 
It is a great reflection on an author of a publication dated 1925, and 
dealing with Homer, to say that he never heard of the Homeric work 
done by Allen, Bassett, Drerup, Shorey, Shewan, and a host of kin- 
dred workers. 

It seems to me that the author of this dissertation owed it to his 
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readers and to his own reputation to make it very clear that he was 
publishing a work long finished, a work he has not revised. 
A thorough revision as to bulk and to contents would have made 
it a credit to Tulane University and to the writer himself. 
Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Culex: Sources and their Bearing on the Problem of Authorship. By 
D. L. Drew. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1925. Pp. 107. 6s. net. 

sy the “sources” of Culex Professor Drew means those Latin and 
Greek authors —chiefiy Lucretius, Catullus, Nicander, Theocritus, 
and Homer — from whom the author of the poem has drawn much 
of his material and many of his phrases. Most of the same “sources” 
are also used by Vergil, and in addition an intimate relation is to be 
observed in many passages between Culex and Vergil himself. From 
the manner in which the two poets treat their common sources and 
from the form of the Vergilian parallel passages, Drew seeks to show 
that Culex is prior to the authentic works of Vergil and is itself gen- 
uinely Vergilian. The method is a new one as applied to Culex, and 
is at the same time quite arbitrary and inconclusive. It is in fact 
essentially the same procedure as that followed by Skutsch in his well- 
known attempt (1901, 1906) to prove that the Ciris was prior to Ver- 
gil’s Eclogues and that Gallus was therefore its author, the parallel 
passages being due in this case to Vergil’s imitation of Gallus. In the 
case of the Ciris this method was severely criticized by Leo and others, 
and proved wholly unfruitful. We do not believe that it is likely to 
be more successful or to lead to more certain results when emploved 
in the study of Culex. What Drew does prove very clearly and in a 
thoroughly interesting manner (pp. 3, 38, 45, 103), is that the author 
of Culex is uniformly much more inclined than the authentic Vergil 
to the close imitation and faithful reproduction of his originals: 
“Vergil handles the Lucretian matter more freely” (p. 43). In other 
words, the authentic Vergil has more independence, more dignity, 
and “more moderation” (p. 91) — we may add also more reserve in 
the display of mythological learning. Drew could almost believe that 
the author of Culex “had assembled . . . on paper side by side 
all the Lucretian passages, . . . rewriting and mixing with a 
dash of Catullus” (p. 31). This is an excellent description of the 
total effect, but we prefer to think that the real author had both a 
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quicker mind and a much more retentive memory than Vergil, and 
that he needed no such artificial helps. 

It must not be supposed, however, because we criticize Drew’s 
method, that we do not esteem-a considerable portion of his work. As 
he himself suggests (p. 12), his book has a value that is in part quite 
independent of “the vexed question of Vergilian authorship.” Stu- 
dents of Culex who are already familiar with the correspondences 
collected and quoted by Leo, Skutsch, Pléesent, Miss Jackson, and 
others, will still find Drew’s treatment of the “sources” useful and 
helpful at a large number of points. Thus he quotes much longer and 
more complete poetical passages than they do, and his discussion is 
often clearer and fuller as well as more interesting and stimulating 
than theirs. Whatever view, then, one may hold of the authorship of 
Culex, the book is likely to increase, not diminish, the number of 
those who are seriously interested in the poem and its problems. 
What we have stated, however, respecting the essential completeness 
of the treatment, applies only to the earlier poets; for we regard the 
agreements which are given with Horace, Tibullus, and Propertius 
(pp. 93-99) as entirely too fragmentary, while the correspondences 
cited with Ovid (p. 100) are wholly inadequate. These latter very 
possibly equal in number the parallels with all other Latin poets com- 
bined, but their full extent will not be known until we have a disser- 
tation devoted expressly to this subject’ and to the post-Vergilian 
elements which appear in the poem. 

RosBert S. RapForp 
KeNYON COLLEGE 


Primitive Culture in Italy. By H. J. Rost, M.A. (Oxon.) New 
York: George H. Doran Company, 1926. Pp. ix-+-253. $2.50. 
Delving into the prehistory of Italy has engaged a number of schol- 
ars of late and has resulted in the brighter illumination of a shadowy 
region. But no investigator, I venture to say, has interpreted his 
illusory finds more interestingly and soundly than has the author of 
Primitive Culture in Italy, the companion volume to an earlier Prim- 
itive Culture in Greece. 
As the able editor of the Roman Questions of Plutarch and the 
author of numerous articles on Greek and Roman antiquities, Profes- 


1 Such a dissertation has recently been completed by Miss Henry, a pupil of 
Professor Fairclough, and will, I understand, shortly be published. 
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sor Rose is well qualified to write on certain phases of life in earliest 
Italy. Primitive Culture in Italy sets out “to determine to what ex- 
tent there survived, in the ancient civilization with which it deals, any 
characteristic features of savage life and thought” (page 1). We 
are becoming more than ever aware of the great debt which the devel- 
oped civilization of Rome owed to Etruscans and Greeks, even to 
Celts, Samnites, and Carthaginians. But much still remains to be 
done to clarify and emphasize the nuclei of native Italian culture 
which these later accretions augmented and modified. Archaeology 
and anthropology are doing much; but these servants need wise and 
discerning control. More than one student of the life of the dim past 
has lost caste with his less audacious colleagues by letting himself be 
carried off effrenatus on a wild scamper into the fascinating but 
often insidious maze of primitive belief and custom. It is just here 
that Professor Rose gains our supreme confidence. His watchword 
is sanity. It is reassuring, for instance, to read that “the difference 
between cremation and inhumation does not denote [necessarily] 
difference of either race or belief, though it may happen to coincide 
with either or both” (page 30) ; and, again, that there is no sufficient 
evidence, even in the lowest strata, for the practice of cannibalism or 
of human sacrifice as native Italian customs (page 37). The ap- 
proach to a topic is cautious and yet not wearisome. Very occasion- 
ally we feel that we are asked to make a leap which is a little too much 
for us, as when the comparative vagueness and lack of individuality 
in the great Romans of the early Republic are adduced as an added 
indication that the early Italian peoples reverenced their dead in the 
mass rather than worshipped them as individuals (page 155). We 
are rather inclined to attribute the absence of discrimination to the 
lack of adequate historical records. But more often, and generally, 
the reader experiences the pleasurable sensation of being led steadily 
and surely to a point where he can see his elusive quarry if only his 
vision is keen enough. 

Our author deals largely with the wide fields of religion and law. 
Interest never lags, however slow our comprehension may be. Many 
later customs and beliefs are given a fresh and richer background as 
we read. The persuasive explanation of the femininity of the numen 
of the hearth, Vesta, and of her attendants, the Vestal Virgins (pp. 
82 seqq.), the tracing of magic survival in the sub ingum ceremony 
after victory in the field (96 seqq.), the interpretation of the man’s 
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genius as distinct from his anima (149 seqq.), and the suggested 
basis for the deeply rooted frugalitas in Roman character (176) are 
all cases in point. The final chapter (Some Negative Considera- 
tions) is especially excellent; here the whole matter of native Italian 
elements in Roman civilization as contrasted with foreign borrowings 
is treated with scholarly discrimination and commendable freshness. 

The book is designed for the general reader rather than for the 
specialist. But the classical teacher, be he specialist or not, will find 
in it a wealth of material that will greatly interest him and instruct 
him as well. Its clarity and sanity cannot be too heartily praised. 
The well-annotated bibliography and the full index make the book 
one of ready reference; and it is one that every Latin scholar should 
read and that many will wish to re-read, in whole or in part. 

Joun W. Sparrn, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


The Book of the Ancient Romans. By Dorotuy Mitts. _ Illustrat- 
ed. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 
xii + 464. $2.50. 

The Book of the Ancient Romans is the last of a series of three 
books by the same author, Miss Dorothy Mills, who is a teacher of 
history at the Brearley School, New York, the two earlier volumes 
being The Book of the Ancient World and The Book of the Ancient 
Greeks. All three grew out of material which the author had pre- 
viously used, in manuscript form, in her history classes. This latest 
book aims “to use such parts of the political history of the Romans, 
of their literature and of their art, as seem to have been the outward 
and visible signs of the spirit that inspired them” (Preface, p. iii). 
The period covered extends from the traditional 753 B.c. to a.p. 476. 
There are added at the end brief “Suggestions about Books for Fur- 
ther Reading” (455-56) and an extensive Index (457-64). The 
book contains also sixteen full-page photographic illustrations, a 
colored map of the Roman Empire in a.p. 69, and a large folding 
chronological chart that is meant to serve for the whole series. 

There is in The Book of the Ancient Romans much that is to be 
commended. It has been composed, for the most part, with consider- 
able skill and attractiveness, and with a simplicity and lucidity of 
exposition that will serve it well with the younger readers, for whom it 
seems to be intended. The practice of diverging at intervals from 
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the course of political events to introduce excursuses on various 
phases of Roman life and civilization is very praiseworthy. Some of 
these sections are especially good; such are chapter viii (The Char- 
acter and Religion of the Early Romans) and chapter xvi (Roman 
Education). One of the best features of the book is the introduc- 
tion into the text, quite generously in the first half, of translated pas- 
sages from Livy, Plutarch, and some other ancient writers. These 
selections are almost all identified by brief footnotes and are so skil- 
fully inserted into the text that there is no interruption of the smooth 
flow of the narrative; on the other hand, it is considerably vivified. 
Most of the familiar stories connected with the brave worthies of old 
are to be found here, assembled within a very convenient compass. 

But the kingdom of textbooks that suit all tastes and silence all 
critics is not of this world. Miss Mills’s book, it seems to me, suffers 
somewhat from a lack of proportion both in the allotment of space 
and in treatment. In two hundred and eighty pages we are brought 
down to the Battle of Actium; Vespasian is reached in another one 
hundred ; seventy-five pages must suffice to round out the next four 
centuries. These last pages are not much more entertaining than the 
barest summary is likely to be. It may be that the hand of the pub- 
lisher dealt harshly here. Or perhaps the author believes that there 
are to be found in the Republic more of “the outward and visible 
signs of the spirit that inspired” the Romans. Certainly the first 
two-thirds of the book, with greater detail, more frequent quotations, 
and deeper understanding on the part of the writer, prove to be far 
more satisfying than the last one hundred pages. These latter stand 
in need of considerable supplementing if the book is to serve ade- 
quately as a historical outline and is to give the reader an undistorted 
perspective of the whole field of Roman history. 

It is often a work of supererogation for a reviewer to find fault 
with the grammar of the book under review. But a textbook that is 
designed for use by students of an impressionable age should not, I 
feel justified in remarking, be guilty of such expressions as “it was 
neither wise either to let him come or” (266), “would have liked to 
have marched” (392), “in one of the Stoa’” (402), “letters, known 
as the Epistles of St. Paul, and which” (409). Moreover, the au- 
thor, or her printer, frequently errs in using the so-called “comma 
splice,” whereby a comma is imposed upon to do duty for a semi- 


colon. 
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I have marked a few errors of statement, none of them momentous. 
The account of the Catilinarian conspiracy (245-47) is somewhat 
muddled ; in fact, Catiline is represented as occupying a seat in the 
Senate during the meeting (of December 5) which voted the death 
penalty for the conspirators (247). Caesar was sent to Spain in 
61 B.c. as propraetor, not as “praetor” (250). It was not on his 
return to Rome, but while he was still at Athens, that Horace “found 
civil war raging” and was drawn into it (355). The space in the 
Roman camp “left clear on all sides between the rampart and the rows 
of tents” was two hundred feet (according to Polybius vi. 31. 11), 
not “two hundred yards” (419). The statement on page 204 that 
“the murder of Tiberius Gracchus was the first time, since the kings 
had been driven out of Rome, that blood had been shed in any [in- 
ternal] quarrel amongst the Romans” is too sweeping. Perhaps Miss 
Mills will recall the passage near the beginning of the /irst Catilin- 
arian Oration (i.3) where, immediately after referring to the death 
of the rebel, Tiberius Gracchus, Cicero mentions the case of the 
plebeian Spurius Maelius, whose supposedly revolutionary schemes 
three centuries earlier had led to his death at the hands of Servilius 
Ahala, magister equitum to Cincinnatus (Livy iv. 13-16). Per- 
haps, too, it is now high time to cease believing that all the public 
records of the earliest days were destroyed by the Gallic conflagration 
of 387 B.c. (pages 15 and 91). 

Joun W. Spaetu, JR. 

Brown UNIVERSITY 


Hermetica: The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings which contain 
Religious or Philosophical Teachings ascribed to Hermes Tris- 
megistus. Edited with English translation and notes by WALTER 
Scorr. Vol. I, Introduction, Texts, and Translation; Volls. II 
and III, Commentary. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1924-1926. $27.00. 

For many reasons a new edition of the Hermetic writings was 
greatly desired. There was no edition of the text which satisfied the 
requirements of modern scholarship. That of Parthey (1854) was 
far from satisfactory, and Reitzenstein in his Potmandres (1904) 
presented only five of the eighteen Greek libelli which belong to the 
Corpus. For progress in the study of Greek religious thought there 


1 See Tenney Frank, in Amer. Hist. Rev., XXXII (1927), 237. 
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was need of more light upon a group of writings which present so 
many difficult problems. It was especially necessary that misappre- 
hensions about the age of these writings be dispelled, and that what 
was attributed by a transparent fiction to an Egyptian Hermes of 
remote antiquity should be rescued from traffickers in the “occult” 
and given its proper place in the history of the religious philosophy of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

The beautiful volumes which contain the results of the late Profes- 
sor Scott’s labors will be of use to the reader in all these respects. 
The introduction is clear and helpful ; the text is well printed, and the 
apparatus honestly presents the editor’s knowledge of the manuscripts, 
as far as that goes, and conceals none of the liberties which, unfortun- 
ately, he allows himself to take with the text. The two large volumes 
of the commentary contain much that is valuable; but the bulk of the 
material is far too great to be discriminatingly criticized in a notice of 
ordinary length. 

On the other hand two serious faults must be noted. The editor’s 
own account of the manuscripts and his use of them (pp. 20-25) 
shows that he actually used fewer of them than was to be expected 
in an edition so elaborately planned and so sumptuously produced. 
The work was in progress for many years; and it is hard to see why 
the editor should not have examined for himself, at least in pho- 
tographs, more of the manuscripts. Even more serious is the fact 
that he has allowed himself entirely too much freedom in his treatment 
of the text. Although his previous work, Fragmenta Herculanensia, 
had given him experience in the editing of papyri, and should have 
made him familiar with the peculiarities and anomalies of the Greek 
of the Imperial period, he has emended away many irregularities 
which are of the very essence of the time, and which few careful 
students of contemporary writings would dare to touch. This is not 
to deny that the manuscripts of the Corpus Hermeticum are full of 
errors ; but the merit of an editor consists largely in his ability to dis- 
tinguish between a scribe’s blunders and those peculiarities which are 
marks of a changing period of the language. 

A trifle must suffice for illustration. On p. 116, 1. 14, the manu- 
scripts read einévtos tatta éxi mheiova yoovov avtmanoé pot. Scott 
writes €immv Tooatta, apparently to avoid an irregular use of the gen- 
itive absolute. Yet in the New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, and 
other late writings the genitive absolute is often found where classical 
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authors would place the participle in agreement with the subject or 
object of the sentence. 

Apart from readings affecting single words, Professor Scott allows 
himself to modify the text by many bracketings, insertions, and trans- 
positions which he deems necessary in order properly to restore the 
author’s thought. The number of these changes is surprisingly large; 
many pages fairly bristle with the elaborate typographical devices 
which he employs to indicate them. Such treatment of texts shows a 
dangerous misconception of an editor’s function, and would be 
enough, apart from all other faults, to justify the verdict that we have 
not in these volumes, for all their learning, an authoritative edition of 
the Corpus Hermeticum. It is understood that another scholar, Dr. 
W. J. Wilson, is now abroad collating manuscripts of it. If his work 
results in a sounder text, it will have a place even beside this monu- 
mental work. 

CAMPBELL BONNER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By JANE 
ELLEN Harrison. Second edition revised, with Preface and 
Supplementary Notes. Cambridge: University Press, 1927. 
Pp. xxxvi + 559. 

The new edition of Themis calls for little comment, for the work is 
in its main substance unaltered. Vacant spaces at the ends of chap- 
ters have been used for some new notes, chiefly bibliographical, about 
twenty in all. Professor Gilbert Murray has added some paragraphs 
to his excursus on “The Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy,” 
so that while occupying the same number of pages it is now, unfortun- 
ately, closer set than the rest of the book. Miss Harrison herself has 
added a new preface of four pages, in which she reaffirms her belief 
in the views expressed in the original edition of 1912. 

The book, then, is practically the same, with its fascinating interest 
for the lover of ancient customs and beliefs, its ingenious but often 
tenuous hypotheses, and its revelation of the author, with all her 
learning, as one who is not a little given to veering with winds of 
doctrine. Her preface indicates that she looks forward to still another 
task —a re-examination of the Orphic mysteries and Orphic eschat- 
ology in the light shed by the new “diffusionist” school. All generous 
critics will wish the veteran scholar a happy completion of her task; 
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but many of them will also wish, as they have wished before, that her 
profound learning were less at the mercy of the venturesome theories 
of other writers. 

CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1. Caesar's Helvetian War. By W. Wetcu and C, G. DuFFIELp. 
Revised and enlarged by StpNey G. AsuHMore. 1925. Pp. xiv 
+ 112. 

2. Caesar’s Invasion of Britain. By W. WeEtcH and C. G. DUFFIELD. 
Enlarged and adapted for use in American schools by S. G. Asu- 
MORE. 1925. Pp. xiv + 106. 

3. The Seven Kings of Rome: selections from Livy, Book I, simpli- 
fied. By G. H. Hav. Introduction by F. WINIFRED GIVEN. 
1927. Pp. xiv + 184. 

4. Legends of Ancient Rome: from Livy. By HERBERT WILKINSON. 
Introduction by Mary L. Breene. 1926. Pp. xviii + 154. 

5. Legends of Gods and Heroes. By T. S. Morton. Introduction 
by JEssiz ALLEN. 1926. Pp. xvii + 180. 

6. Camilla. By Maup Reep. Introduction by Louise K. LAMMERs. 
1926. Pp. xi+ 91. 

7. Julia. By Maup Reep. Introduction by Maser C. Hawes. 1926. 
Pp. xi + 98. All by the Macmillan Company, New York. 

All Latin teachers should know by this time that one may, if one 
chooses, teach Latin in the tenth grade as one buys his car, on the 
installment plan. It might be a little more expensive and confusing, 
even as it would be for one to order seven flavors of ice-cream sodas 
before concluding that he were sufficiently refreshed. But a student 
accumulates a nice little library — and there are other advantages. 

The Macmillan Company commends to your attention a five-inch 
shelf of books. These are all (seven of them) neatly bound in blue 
cloth and are just the right size for the pupil’s pocket when he is wait- 
ing, say, for the train or his turn at golf. They are generally equipped 
with vocabulary, notes, and composition, but the Ju/ia and Camilla 
have vocabulary only, and the Legends of Gods and Heroes omits the 
composition. Two of the books deal with the Gallic Wars, being adap- 
tations from Caesar ; two are adaptations from Livy; three deal with 
legends, myths, and noted historical characters. 

Helvetian War. — This is a revision of the edition of 1892. Those 
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familiar with the original book realize that it is an earnest attempt to 
simplify Caesar’s style sufficiently for the pupil who has had only one 
or two semesters of Latin. In this adaptation, the transposition of 
and change in words have nullified the charm and potency of Caesar’s 
style. In the first chapter alteram is substituted for aliam, although 
Caesar writes the latter and the pupil was taught in his first-year 
work never to write alter for more than two objects. The use of the 
colon is irritatingly frequent, occurring twelve times in the first thirty- 
one lines and proportionately later. Since its use is a violation of 
rhetorical rules, its chief values appear to be the avoidance of initial 
capital letters and the breaking of the sentence into easy units. Grad- 
ually the sentences become more complex, until the last 200 of the 600 
lines approximate the original text. These 600 lines are divided into 
44 sections of 10 to 15 lines each. 

The notes are clearly presented, containing considerable transla- 
tion and suited to the grade of the youthful translator. They abound 
in grammatical references, but among the three grammars quoted 
there is not included the one which is perhaps most widely used in 
American secondary schools. This is a bad oversight on the part of 
the publishers in subsequent revision, since this work of reference 
was born in a later consulship. Another oversight is the failure to 
mark quantities. If the main purpose of this textbook is to simplify a 
complex Latin sentence sufficiently to enable the beginner to read 
without discouragement, marked quantities ought to be considered 
one of the most legitimate aids. 

There are 44 lessons in composition, containing nine short sentences 
each, based upon the 44 sections of the text. These are well graded 
and serve their purpose. 

Invasion of Britain. — If the previous textbook is Tweedle-dum, 
this is Tweedle-dee. The text is so adapted that it may be used as the 
first reading book. However, its ultra-simplification stops with the 
first fifth of its 575 lines, in contrast to the first 400 of the Helvetian 
War. There are 47 sections of composition, which appear by the 
attention given to grammatical rules to be better graded than those of 
the Helvetian War. The marginal indentations in English keep the 
pupil informed as to what it is all about. 

Seven Kings of Rome.— This is brand new. It contains about 
1100 lines of reading material, which would reduce approximately to 
the amount of the second book of Caesar. The quantities are marked, 
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the notes are full enough, though without grammatical references, the 
40 exercises in composition are based on the text, contain exactly eight 
sentences each, and have no hint of grammatical basis. In other 
words, would not this text appear to be strictly modern, whatever 
that word connotes in classical authorship? For, indeed, the Latin 
pupil is supposed to acquire the ability to translate by reading Latin 
(or the ability to read Latin by not translating, whatever that means), 
and he should get his knowledge of Latin grammar in the least pain- 
ful method, that is, by not knowing that he is getting it. Page the 
walrus or the ca-penter for further principles of modern Latin in- 
struction. 

Legends of Ancient Rome.— This little book in its structure is 
very similar to the preceding. It contains 16 stories aggregating 1200 
lines. The notes are so brief that there is only one for every twenty 
lines. There are 16 lessons in composition, each based upon a section 
of the text, and they average 12 sentences. No attempt is made at 
systematic study of the principles of Latin grammar. Gory battles 
abound. One would judge that our youth must needs be fed with 
that type of story in order to be kept supplied with red blood. The 
adaptation appears very good, and, although many sentences through- 
out the text would appear to be as difficult as those of Caesar, the 
Latinity is excellent. 

Legends of Gods and Heroes. — This book endeavors to present 
in very simple Latin some stories from mythology. After fourteen 
portraits of the gods written in single-line sentences, 77 topics are 
covered in the remaining 84 pages. This makes an interesting collec- 
tion, but each is too short for adequate treatment. The text is well 
graded and an attempt is made to keep the pupil moderately exercised 
in his Latin grammar. To this end all notes are in the form of an 
epitome of Latin grammar. This, in the writer’s opinion, is more 
sensible than the attempt to fill the notes with explanation of this type 
of text. In an evident attempt at style, the author (p. 90, lines 3-5) 
has needlessly confused the pupil. His sentence reads: Metuebat enim 
ne Iason, qui magnam apud Thessalos auctoritatem propter gratiam 
habebat. . . . But the style in general seems to be what would 
have pleased Caesar, if not our rabid anti-made-Latin confréres. 

Camilla. — This, with its companion, Julia, is a story book. It 
describes in very simple Latin the Elysian Fields, Camilla, The Ap- 
pian Way, Halcyon, Rome Captured by the Gauls, Alcestis, The 
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Youth Jason, and Julius Caesar. To those who have no in-bred anti- 
pathy for made Latin, the Latinity of this little book will appear 
harmless. To all others — satis dictum: this review of made-Latin 
books has thus far had no appeal. 

Julia. — This last of the series is least both in content and in diffi- 
culty. Perhaps the author in her effort to produce something that the 
beginner could really encompass overshot her mark. One sophisticated 
class of sophomore Caesarians was known to express itself in effect 
that the stories were too childish. However, it makes admirable read- 
ing material for the second semester and might be used with advan- 
tage for the first two weeks of the third semester. 

Occasionally one hears a teacher complain that there is no material ' 
suitable for the second year. Such should be pitied. The market is 
full of them, some excellent, very many good, none bad. Certainly 
this five-inch shelf contains good Latin readers. 

DorRANCE S. WHITE 





ANN Arpor, MICHIGAN 
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Foster, WALTER E. Second Year Latin. Johnson, 1927. $1.68. 

Gorgiae Helena. Recognovit et interpretatus est Orto Immiscu. De 
Gruyter, 1927. Pp. 55. 

Gracc, FLorENCE ALDEN. Latin Writings of the Italian Humanists. 
Scribner, 1927. $2.00. 

GRANDGENT, CHARLES Hai. From Latin to Italian. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1927. 

Haicut, EvizasetH Hazevton. Apuleius and his Influence. (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome). Longmans, 1927. Pp. 101. $1.75. 
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HALLipAy, WILLIAM REGINALD. Greek and Roman Folklore. (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome). Longmans, 1927. Pp. 165. $1.75. 

Harrison, JANE ELLEN, and others. Themis: a Study of the Sociat 
Origins of Greek Religion. Second edition, revised. Macmillan, 
1927. Pp. 595. $7.00. 

Hart, B. H. Lippett. A Greater than Napoleon (Scipio Africanus). 
Atlantic Monthly Bookshop, 1927. $3.65. 

HENDERSON, BERNARD W. The Great War between Sparta and 
Athens. Macmillan, 1927. $6.00. 

Menander. Selections from Menander. Edited by W. G. Waddell. 
Oxford, 1927. Pp. 218. $2.50. 

More, Pau Ever. Christ, the Word. (Greek Tradition, Vol. 1V). 
Princeton University Press, 1927. $4.00. 

Paton, JAMES Morton, ed. The Erechtheum. Harvard University 
Press, 1927. $40.00. 

Penicu, D. A. First Year Latin Book. Scribner, 1927. $1.40. 

Petronius Arbiter. The Satyricon. P. Covici, 1927. 2 vols., ill. 
$20.00. Extra ill., $40.00. 

PIcKARD-CAMBRIDGE, A. W. Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy. Ox- 
ford, 1927. 

Plato. The Dialogues of Plato. Translated by BENJAMIN JoweETT. 
Edited by Witt1Am CHase GREENE. Liveright, 1927. Pp. 574. 
$3.50. 

Ramsay, Sir Witt1AM M. Asianic Elements in Greek Civilization. 
Murray, 1927. Pp. 303. 

Routu, H. V. God, Man, and Epic Poetry; a study in comparative 
literature. Vol. I. Classical. Macmillan, 1927. Pp. 242. $4.00. 

SONNENSCHEIN, Epwarp ApotpeH. Ora Maritima: a Latin story for 
beginners. Macmillan, 1927. Pp. 175. $0.60. 

STEARNS, JOHN BARKER. Studies of the Dream as a Technical Device 
in Latin Epic and Drama. Princeton Dissertation, 1927. 

Utiman, B. L., and Henry, H. E. Teachers’ Manual to accompany 
Second Latin Book. Macmillan, 1927. $1.00. 

VAUGHAN, Dorotuy. Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman 
Times. Longmans, 1927. $1.20. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Edited with notes by A. Sipcwickx. Book 8. 
(Cambridge Elementary Classics.) Cambridge University Press, 
1927. 2s. 3d. 

Watston, CHARLES. Alcamenes and the Establishment of the Clas- 
sical Type in Greek Art. Macmillan, 1927. $12.00. 





